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Suppose you. Ij^d to do business 

h 




ony 




press 



When the pony express rider roared 
out of St Joe, written messages trav- 
eled cross-country only as fast as he 
could ricie. Today, by Teletypewriter 
Service, they're delivered as fast as 
they're typed. 

Are there any traces of pony express 
days in your communication methods? 
Or are they keyed to the rapid tempo 
of today — and tomorrow? 

A review of your communication 
set-up will tell. It may show that Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service or Long 
Distance Telephone Service will cut 
down clerical effort, niintmize error, 
save communication costs, and speed- 
up customer service* 

7^he important thing is to make this 
review. Bell System representatives 
will help. Why not get together with 
them, as many progressive 
concerns have already done? 
Just call your nearest tele- 
phone office. No obligation. 
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COMPARE THE ' 
THREE LEADERS . 



There's a Big 

Difference in Value 



gj^P" Of the three leading low-prieed cars, 
Plymouth \s biggest ^5 inche*^ longer tliau 
Ofie; 6 inches longer than the other! 

Plymouth is the only Low-priced car 
with coil springs standard on all models. 

The only one of **AII Three" low- 
priced cars with steering-post gear shift on 
De Luxe models at no extra east. 



p^P* The only leading low-priced car with 
a Safety-Steel bodycompletely rust-proofed 
to preserve its beauty. 

g^P~ The only low-priced car with a revolu- 
tionary new * 'Safety Signal" Speedometer. 

J^P" All Plymouth modek have the same 
big, 82-horsepower 'ij-head"cngine, giving 
full power with economy. 




YOr CAN HARDLY 

BELIEVE IT'S A 
L()W-PRtCE|> CAKV 




STANDARD citi *'De Luic" at 
no ic^mra cost — Perfected Re- 
mote C;cm»rol Sbifttnft with 

X x^iTH the three leading 
V \ lo w- p need c*irs priced 
about the scnne, it stands 
to reason that the one with 
the most to ofFer is lUv Ini^- 
gest vaUie — the best biiyl 

That car is the great 1939 
Ply mouth! 

Plymouth is hif^f^est of 
*VMf Three^\. . has the 
smoothest* softest rtde... 
ami its greiit **L-he;id'' erv 
gmt brmgs you full power 
plui great economy* 

Your present car will 
pnih^ibl}' rep rest- nt a large 
part of Plymouth's low de- 
li\ L-reJ p nee... ha la me in 
Ion njonthly instahutnts ! 



EVtKV ('UVMUl i n M(H>f.I. glve» you the wtirld-fjinvnits Hiiffty f>r time-pri>veri il>ariiulic Br^iki^a, 



START 
AT 

START 
\T 



i;,ULiril!s, .s|:»^rL- vvlurl. liri; Jiind tubt% Tacit t-mitml for |i4'^;iLlL|r]^ht Ih-uih wtrli 
jii,ii:U';Miir on iiii'iiirunieiit parii'l^ aNh-tray in front ;i ml ri'ar, sun vlsi^r, safi-* 
\ \ li.lii^'-, ^liJ hiii irunkxpucc {l**..^ cu. ft.). Prk'i??! {nctude atL fi.'di.'ritl luxi':^. 
Tf Lifi.-,|i.iiniiTi(tii iiiul stftte, local tiitirK^ M jiny, not Inr1uilc*d, S***.' your 
PIvniiMii rli *lV:iU'r fr^f EiK^aj ijellvi'ri'd prlc<M*. l*f,YMOLrTM rMvislrKS 

TUNE JN MAJOf^ BOWES' AMATEUR HOUR.C B.S.NETVVORK JHURS,.9-]0P.M.,r,D.S J. 




Ni W C.Oli. '*t»lil N<iS tif spiHTidl 
.\mo1ii Stri'L — finest ^^e^X^xvi Jn 
tho jriduittry — Plymoitth 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS 



GREAT CARS 



THE"ROADKING' 
THE "DELUXE'* 




0%f!'. U'jithiKjihiJin r> V. hiJIuj IiiL Aav«-ii unil Lin iiUi Imh nm.j 



W-fliiUum iM\m I;). nil nui" ytAv. %TM itirce ji-Jirs: Vftiu u coiij Kmi^rt-'il 4t« »ecu«a cl(i»> miiUef Jtui-irli 2o, lUiO ot (Iit 



uttrllrlirniut f^Hrv at Crfirmwli'li, 4'ciiiii , imcWr Um Ait ttt i^lin-h 3. t^Ttl, 
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Never hcforu has every lype of bysincss looked upon pen- 
nies as the tr^mtndmn trifles which they represent today, 
r^cedless human errors exact their daily toll of "hidden 
taxes"' — pennies that soon nnount up to many wasted dol* 
lars. That is why practically every type of business and 
industry employs Fairbanks scales as u aichdogs Uutt hanhh 
^'Imitien taxes." Their wide diversity of application , , . 
their remarkable accuracy under most exacting conditions 
. * . their amazing adapcabihty lo an almost endJess array 
I if widely differing weighing problem s have earned for 
Fairbanks scales the full confidence of those who demand 
prttfit protecfhti from **hidden taxes/* 



But not for^s.-^'''*^^ 'A scales alone is the nam€ Fair- 
banks-Morse a\**^^v-^ *A standard of dependability in 
i n d u s t r y « T h c \ #t**^,,.^^sa m e sounti m a n u fact ur i ng p r i n- 
ciples that identify i-^very Fairbanks scale have also won 
an enviable reputaiioQ for other F-M products — Diesel 
engines* electric motors, generators, pumps, farm equip- 
ment^ railway equipment, stokers, oil field machine!^, 
air conditioning. 

Investigate the money-saving possibilities of Fairbanks- 
Morse products. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co,, Dept. 120, 
600 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL Branches and service 
stations throughout the United States and Canada. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 



POWER, PUMPING, AND 
WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 



109 YEARS OF PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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Here comes the 



long way from 




It S a I 

chugging '^'iron horse"'' of 
railroacFs pioneering days to the swift 
streamliners of our modern times. And 
every mile of this enterprising way lias 
contrihuled to the fact that America now 
enjoys the finest railroad transportation 
in all the world. 

Amazing standards of safety^ speed, 
economy and dependability are now 
matched by a degree of passenger comfort 
undreamed of only one decade ago. 

Air conditioning and the new-type con- 
struction of passenger cars have permitted 
the wide use of new decorative colors and 
textures in upholstery fal>rics. Beauty and 
durability have I>een combined to a degree 
never before possible. 

Collins & Aikman Corporation has had the 
privilege of working with the transporta- 



tion companies in thede- 
velopnient of upholstery 
fabrics that add greatly to the comfort and 
cleanliness of travel. 

These Ca-Vel falirics result directly from 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and years 
of effort — spent for research. 

Any passenger who recalls tlie hot, plushy^ 
stufly fabrics formerly used on car seats 
and chairs will attest the "living room" 
luxury provided by the fine Ca-Vel 
upholstery fabrics in so many of today^s 
streamliners. 

Collins & Aikman Corporation stands 
ready to offer the same enterprising 
cooperation to any industry in need of 
uphoUtery fabrics built to meet today's 
enlarged ideas of value^ service and 
beauty. 



COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 



200 Madison Avenue, New York City 



4 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m May, 



''jVELANO POLICE 

% Ot 6 R \ 1 E 0 




Xhc Cleveland Pol ice Forct* is now vn- 
lirtly motori/t'd wiih iht; txttptiun of iht: 
iraiTic d«;taiLTh€ city*s Emergt-nLy Mubik* 
Parry 1 is helping daily in the reduciion of 
crime and traffic fatalities. 

Twuhe motor units, fully equipped for 
duuble-ducy service as ambulanLL-s and 
patrols, are manned by officers all of 
wham have hospital and fiirsc<ard>ir$tinmg. 
The proved rtivulrs in greater safety and 
service are spectacular. 

All twelve of these new Cleveland Police 
Patrols are Infernarional Model D-2 panel 
body trucks. And the performance of these 
Intern.inimals is thoroughly in keeping 



AfiOVli Ont of Ci«va)and% 

uonel hi>4t truck, dvngntd 
for b^th ofnbu-lanc«i ond 
poire) tmnkm. 

^tFTi Intvfitsr of i^^rioHy 

Panel Truck stiowihig 
f^oor, rUr ilfip. bcrred t^or 
dfion, icrnrv potfir/sR 



vv i I h the reputation 
Internationals ha ve 
established for econ- 
omy, durability and de- 
pendability in every 
line of work. 

Wha[ does business require in truc k 
service or hauling? Whether youVe a grocer 
or a farmer, a baker or a builder, there'll an 
International designed for your needs - See 
the International Dealer or Branch nearest 
you and arrange for a demcjnstratton. 

In l ERNATlONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 N. Michigan Ave, ChiL.igo, Illinois 



with rin«i1 r td Ino c«mf<o»1 Ec|uipm«nl incJiidct 
Hfit^aid kit, iPiNolDior. »lr«ttKer, ond ofh«r 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 

The Bureau of the Eudgc^t was *?et up iti 
1921 m order that Congiess and govern- 
ment executives could get an unbiased 
picture of national finances. The General 
Accounting Ottice was estatalisheil under 
the same Act to guard against wasteful 
use of the taxpayers' money. Nation's 
BUSINESS asked Herbert Corey to look 
into the activities of these two agencies 
and report what he saw. He reveaJa some 
curious examples of budg^eting and audit- 
ing and an apparently wide departure 
from the original intent to make these 
agencies serve as guardians of the pubhc 
purse. 

The man who thinks we w^ould all act 
like blue jays and cardinals if we were all 
Ifm public relief is J. Kulas, president 

Uic Otis Steel Company antl Midi an 
Steel Products of Cleveland and Detroit. 

i* Miles believes that business men 
wUl benefit by helping their schools estab- 
lish vocational trainings systems to make 
students more capable of fitting into their 
environment when they graduate. He is 
connected with the San Bernardino, Calif., 
school which he uses as a model in thisn 
article, 

Willard K. Smith, active in the building 
trades field for many years, maintains 
that density of population in slum aieas 
is not unreasonable. His studies indicate 
that density in first class apartment areas 
is higher than in slum neighborhoods. 
Vertical housing rather than horizontal, 
and modernization of the existing struc- 
tures is his recommendation for proper 
slum clearance, Mr. Smith is editor of 
\News OpinkiH, published by the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association of 
New York City. 

fiernord C* Arnold is managing^ editor 
of a weekly newspaper in Osage City, 
Kan. For 14 years he has been working 
with small town merchants to help them 
improve merchandising methods and keep 
up with large city competition. In advis- 
ing of the part that modernization has 
taken in his home town. Mr. Arnold 
writes that 19 store fronts have been done 
over in Osage City in the last five years. 

Howard J* Carswell is a New York fi- 
nancial writer^ who lielieves that news- 
paper editors and business men can get 
together for the benefit of both by broad- 
ening and popularizing business news. He 
thinks business men are passing up op- 
porttmities to tell their story and that edi- 
tors are lacking in the initiative to dig for 
stories of industry that woufd he appre- 
ciated by their readers- 

Walter O. Voegele is an associate edi- 
tor of the Ahrens Publishing Company, 
who has done extensive research in the 
field of lestaurant and hotel management, 

Robert Luce of VValtham is serving his 
tenth term as Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts. He is president of Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau. 
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"SAVE THE DAYTIME FOR BUSINESS 




Convenient Overnteht 
Service to and From 
Hundreds of Points 

Typic^J liver niuhf Piinm*n Aleep* 
ins tMX H^rvicc rncuDJi juu can gcf 
intti yuiit berth tjrl j'.cven rKuu^h 
four trAin Icavcv btc— tnd jr^u 
can flctp to A rcjf&tjnjibl'e risme 
bour^ OTn ilioufb youi timm 
•f fives vAtiy* Even thciifb the 
trip ukci only 5 of 6 houn^ 
yuB ciij] Rtt H iFuil mshi'i iUtp 
m yuut PuUjBjui, ^itbout the 
Itm of A iJHiic bu4iaeu hourl 





More Comfort 
At Little Eitra Cost 

T;iki ni; «r» rnrirt Fullm^ti Kcir 

iin av^rj^^c M^'^iilc tnp (i>ms 
tmt liirlc mtjft^ than the pnne 
4 ii^m'cr. fiui it pi«)i& big dii^idciuls 
in Milded cumfori ■Jfid in the w^r 
jnen feel the next day — in the 
u-5ttiJ^ enerectic wajf thcf 
jtujiii ihcir buiincs?;^ |ilustr*ttii 
J I ere ii Pullmj.o"s single 
p^jKy (ecctuii» witb f he new non- 
vcrtible dfeutnj; ipaiCc, iflTordinj: 
jdditiunaL comfort tnd Cdnvcfi- 
icnce» it no incredise in firtcc? 



MORE and more companies arc making Pull* 
man "must** for their salesmen — e^pe- 
tijlly im overnight trips. 

Good business sense is the re«son. There just 
isn f any point in uascing working hours in trav^-l, 
when it can be avoi<ied, Ovcffiigbt Pullmati service 
enables salesmen eo cover the same dt seance u biie 
thty skrp. . . wjihout losing a single business hour! 

Equally important is the salesman's energy, hh 
fitness for the job. Obviously, a Jong dayome Trip 
will rob him of that "razor-edge** feeling. 

Biit» by using Pu Oman's overnight service, he tan 
gain precious hours of sle^p^r/erf the train departs! 
And iOHimue his sleep aft^r early mornjng arrival! 
He'll j;recc the next day, relaxed and refreshed! 
* « * 

Do you know the extent of this Pullman overnight 
sleeping car service? We'll be giad to send you, 
lor your executives and salesmen, a booklet em 
phasizing the us<r of overnight service, so that they 
may be thoroughly acquainied with the comforts, 
savings of business time and the conveniences 
;t(forJed through rail and Pullman travel. 

For your copy of '*How to Get Nine Hours 
Sleep on a Six Hour Trip/* write to Dept. NB-1, 
The J^iLUtAN Co^fPANY, Chicago, iLUNors- 




THC COMrOHTABLC «NO &UFtC WJIV TO «£T THtffE 
. . . . . MtTK ACL THC SPEtP THAT'S fcAFEt 
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Switching Ireight cars 
on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
is done "rhe hard way"— thai 
is, by careful inching up and 
coupling with the least pos- 
sible jolt. This is one of the 
many standard practices which 
protect shipments in iransiL 

Chtitiptake and Ohio rtprtstniatn ti, /a- 
iaitti in ail prim ipal ciiii't, sianJ rrady 
ia protidf you niih \hippiHg yervkf 
fmifd for i*iff defit rr\ nn u heduie iimt. 



Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



None so blind 

ITS A PITY that Government offi- 
cials don*t read their own studios and 
profit by their own conclusions. 

For example: the report on price 
fixing, published as a Department of 
Agriculture document in 1922, traced 
lis ancient fallacy through its record 
f invariable failures in China, Eg>'pl, 
' ;rcece, Rome» France* Great Britain, 
Belgium, India and Colonial Amer- 
ica. The conclusion reached was that, 
wherever there was an attempt in thi.s 
way to ease the burdens of the peopk*. 
it had only resulted in exchanging one 
set of ills for another. 

In no single inBtance of the several 
hundred government attempts to fix 
prices in recorded history was there 
-ss. One common result was the 
lolding of goods from the market 
Uy producers when maximum prices 
were fixed. When minimum prices 
were set, in the interest of producers 
and dealers, as is being attempted 
now^ consumers withheld their pat- 
ronage in the market and looked for 
I substitutes. In either case^ the study 
points out, the scheme is artificial; it 
sets a producing clns^ against a con- 
suming claHs and it fails of its purpoa4» 
j because the two, in the very nature of 
I the conflict of interests thus created, 
I will not « 

Whal t roitr^?e the United 

I Slatrs w if the lie- 

part men t , . id read and 

believed one of its own *Tesearche»/^ 

There's one in every nine 

LATK FIG I RES from thp Biirr-nu nf 
the Ceniius reveal tlv 
that one of everj' nin 

i /^ocaooo^ 
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sons in the country is on a govern- 
ment pay roll, and that their earnings 
are one*eighlh of all wages and sal- 
aries. 

The chart shows that the total 
number of civilian employees of the 
federal Government alone is now 60 
per cent higher than in 1933. These 
figures do not include persons working 
on relief or enrolled in the CCC. and 
X.Y,A. While public employment has 
been rising, private employment de- 
creased (9,1 per cent between tf>29 
and 1937 K 

Coreless America! 

TO DECIDE an argument as to 
whether or not customers are price- 
conscious, two enterprising oil job* 
bers in Ottumwa, Iowa, stationed in- 
terrogators at traffic stop signs out- 
side three serv -Lsked 
motorists wiio gaso- 
line if they could remt oiIxt I he price 
paid. Seven out of every ten motorists 
couldn't even tell how much money 
they had given the attendant. 

It w^ould be a mistake, we think, to 
reason from I his the price 

of gasoline or any • imodity of 

common consumption lit not imi>or- 
tant to the consumers. Wherever com- 
petition is keen, no marketer can 
alTord to disregard the 30 per cent, 
more or less, who do pay attention to 
price. They are the controlling factor 
in ei»mf>etitive pricing. 

Two-fo-one favorites 

THE WHITE HOUSE states that not 
more than 1 in 20 of those on relief 
arc "chiselers/* Earlier it stattni that 
the *'rhiselers ' amtmg buslnt^s men 
didn't r - ' ' it. 

Ergo, r Llf 
as good a^ VV J'.A/er&. 

The reward of diligence 

THE STORY of Emil WaMser and 
Aifie Gordon, told by E. B. Macy, 
banker of Lynnville. town, in Bunk' 
ifi<7, epitomizes this cc) rm: 

mn I m 

W \m 
thi k. 
derti li AX, \ ttinir ikj?b axk jiow \\^t aid 



CHESAPEAKE 
o^ dL LINES 



they're richt- 
this pipe is 

TAX SAVER N0.1 
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to work. They havi» no debts and at the 
I most $300 in CH»h, If the farm and all 
I their jiroporty were Uquidnled on ft quirk 
' ^filo and the liroceeds sAfidy inveKtcd it 
vi M il yit^ld an income of probabty S30 a 
j.h. 

Aiiu« Gordon is known as the mo**l 
shift let+s. lriipov*'ri,Hhrd old cuj«t in the 
1 ' ■ • He n#*ver «aved nr ' ' . f 
anywhere. But 
■ , now draw |4S a rj; . j 

From each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his needs." 




' VT'ES, Jim. whili* Fni operaiitigr 
X tlii^ lrf-ncl]H]t^«;er 1 ^f*t o lot 
of infoniititlun alKMit |]ipe. 
This is a ra**l ir«n job, likfr 
ino8t of thi^in, and thr t^ti^i- 
net^rd all Bay cat^t iron fMpi* i«i 
Puhlie Tax' Saver No, L By 
lliat, they mean weVe putting 
<1o%%n tfiiA rai^t iron ^^atc-r main 
lo stay tiawn for a ceiitiiry-Tliat 
iia%es money for laxpayerH, 
ami, I toy, 1 pay taxes niy&elf !*' 
* * * 

WaU^r mains represent aliout 
4ine-lliird of this* eounlry's 
5-biUi(*n*ft€>Har inveMmenl in 
public watrr ^supply i*yj*tems, 
Vlore than 98% of these mains 
ari? ra^t iron pipe with a known 
useful life at lea^^t double the 
estimaied life of otiier water 



main tnalerlaU. Because the 
lax-8a\in^, ill rough deff^rreil 
repliirenicnti* alonis is enor- 
mous^ raf^t iron pipe is kiuiwn 
ai* Puhlie Tax Saver No, 1* It is 
the only ferrous metal pipe, 
praeiirahle for water, gas and 
hewer mains^ whteli ruhl does 
not destroy* i\rade in diameters 
from I ' l to 81- in**hes. 




Vnretatichrd phot a of a cattt iron 
tcolrr mmn in»tall**d lOB vfam 
ttnd ift// &errinf£ the citizens of 



CAST IRON PIPE 

PUBLIC TAX SAVER NO. 1 



Views on spending 

j TO THE Socialist, taxation is the chief 
means by which he may recover from 
the propertied classes some portion 
of the plunder which their economic 
^^tr^rngth and social position have en- 
abled them to extract from the work- 
ers. To the Socialist, the best govern- 
ment is that which spends the most,— 

I Fabkn Society (Tract 127). 

I Frugality ought to be an obsolete 
word in our vocabulary. — Dr< Francis 
E. Townsend. 

Today we have on the federal 
Government pay roll approximately 
20,000,000 pcople.~Eep, May of Ken- 
lucky* 

The present cost of the federal 
Government is greater than the total 
income of all states west of tlie Mis- 
sissippi. — Senator Burke of Nebraska. 

There are only two classes of men 
in the United States — those who work 
for their livings and those who vote 
for them, — ^H. L. Mencken* 

The W.P*A* was never intended to 
be economical and efhcient by ordi* 
nary standards. — Hep. Sacks of Penn- 
sylvania, in his argument for a larger 
W.P.A, appropriation* 

The lengthening shadow of 
Government 

A DENVER man was sentenced to a 
year in jail for collecting S5 a day for 
a W.P.A, Job and hiring another at 
$1.50 a day to do the work. 

A New Yorker has been indicted for 
selling W;P-A. jobs at as high as $100 
each. 

District of Columbia officials sec no 
authority to prosecute relief clients 
who sell food given them for personal 
consumption by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. 

"Potomac" is an Indian name mean- 
ing "The place where the tribute is 
brought,*' a reader reminds us. 

The Brush Manufacturers Associa- 
tion claims that a government brush 
factory at Leavenworth Penitent iar>^ 
has pre-empted nearly ten per cent of 
the national market for brushes. 



THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, KtSEARCH ENGINEER, PEOPLES GAS BLDG,. CHICAGO ; In IlUnOlS a citizen WaS afreStcd be 
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cause he ciil t hi- luiir of his three buys, 
and occasionally uf a neighbor boy, 
without a license. 

Consumptjon of paper for printed 
matter has reached such a high point 
in Washington that the Department 
of Commerce printed its Weekly Busi- 
ness Survey on the i everse side of pre- 
used stationery. 

Greenbelt, Md. (Tugwelltown) con- 
tinues its cooperative stores despite 
a loss of $11,697 during the first 15 
months of operation. Yes, you tax- 
payers are the suckers. 

The P.W,A, will be made perma- 
nent, predicts Secretary Ickes in a 
radio address. (Ditto, all the **emer- 
gency" agencies from AAA to XYZ, 
—The Ed. ) 

A Maine village of 200 people is re- 
ported to have received five carloads 
of F.S.C.C. flour within 60 days. 

CCC, men ate engaged in counting 
the deer in the 750,000-acre Allegheny 
National Forest. 

The cost of a strike 

BUPERVfSfON. the new magazine 
for foremen, has analyzed losses from 
strikes in industry and finds that the 
total, including manufacturing over- 
head» idle material, value of orders 
tied up, and cost to the outside dis- 
tribution system, is 20 times the loss 
in wages. It amounts on the average 
to $82.62 a day for each employee in- 
volved in an industrial "derailment/' 

The Apex Hosiery Mill in Philadel- 
phia sued the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers for $3,500,000 dam- 
ages as the outcome of a 48-day sit- 
down strike affecting its 2,500 em- 
ployees. Triple damages were sou^^hl 
under an interstate commerce clause 
— that is, for three times the alleged 
actual damages to the company. The 
court has just awarded $712,000 to 
the company. According to Super- 
visioffs formula, the union actually 
caused a loss to the national economic 
structure of $9,914,000, 

Few labor leaders appreciate the 
I gravity of their responsibility. It is 
to be hoped that the Philadelphia de- 
cision will have a sobering effect on 
them. 

No half-way measures 

THERE ARE those in Washington 
who are saying now that the New 
Deal economic controls — price fixing, 
controlled production, farm parity, in- 
dustrial regimentation and financial 
wizardry— are failing only because 
they are half * way measures. To give 
these policies a fair test, they explain, 
it is necessary to put in force the full 
system that goes with them, tnclud- 




B OILERS and engines J turbines and 
grncrators arc industry's "good and 
faithful servants/' But only under 
good masterSj duly heedful of their 
health and welfare, can they do their 
best work * . . avoid ruinous mishaps 
. . . lead long and useful lives. 

The best care that industry can 
provide for these mechanical servants, 
to supplement that of its own capable 
operators^ is Hartford Steam Boiler*s 
72 years' specialized experience. This 
oldest An^erican engineering insur- 



ance company strives constantly to 
keep the pressure 11 p-^ the wheels turn- 
ing in the plants it insures. Its held 
force of 400 is closely geared to an 
unique home-office staff, whose one 
business is pro^ecti^^5 power* 

It is signi/uant ilmt today Harljord 
is called upon to shop^inspect ^% 
of (hs mUm''s industrial power boilers 
dnriug iheir construction. 

Vour agent or broker can lell you 
more about the maintenance-dollars 
Hartford Steam Boiler saves you. 



THE Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 



AND Insurance Compant 




Stand aside 

. . . here comes ^ighway ! 



HRESTO, a mountain topples, a vaK 
ley fillR, a roail appram. In wf^kn 
Ihc machine Irgerclcniain of 
modern contraeling accomplishes 
con^truelion miracles tbal once 
took months 



needed to carry on thii* work. 2229^ 
Texae<» iiuppty |>oliit^ attsure theM j 
quickly every H'here - , , and every 
industry beneBifl from tha^ tuition- i 
wide "oeightjorhood'^ Texaco^ 
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ing ownership by the state of the 
means of production, and the entire 
abolition of operation for profit- 

What they are confeissing is that 
control of production and prices gets 
nowhere unless consumer demand also 
is controlled. The N,R,A, couldn't suc- 
ceed without forcing the codes on 
every little business man. To make the 
whole purpose of W,P,A. effective 
would require the power to impress 
men into labor battalions. To accom- 
plish these and other key objectives 
would call logically for the complete 
suppression of all dissenters. 

There is no such thing as success- 
ful gradual collectivism. That's why 
America is at such a stalemate. We 
can go on to the socialistic collective 
state or go back to a free enterprise 
state. We cannot remain half free and 
half collective and make progress, any 
more than a man can march off in two 
opposite directions at the same time. 

Dubious ''protection** 

BILLS HAVE been introduced in 26 
state legislatures limiting salesmen's 
work to eight hours a day. The notion 
is embodied in Secretary Perkins* 
'*moder' wage-hour statute, although 
it confiicls with the federal law. 

Try to imagine an energetic brush 
salesman, his wares spread out on a 
prospectus living room floor and at the 
very climax of a demonstration, the 
clock strikes five I 

"Sorry, Mrs. Brown, I can't take 
your order; it's the law, you know," 

Or the pained look on a vacuum 
sweeper salesman's face when his 
prospect says: **I like your machine, 
but I'll have to see what my husband 
thinks of it. Now, if you can come 
back after six o'clock when he is at 
home — " 

Why doesn't some humanitarian 
start a campaign for an eight-hour 
day for the boss? For farmers? For 
doctors? For editors ? Those are about 
the only four classifications we can 
think of that are not yet ''protected. " 

A tale of two families 

IN THE March issue, Robert Talley 
related the refreshing experience of 
an Arkansas tenant farmer and his 
wife who, by diversification of crops 
and thrift, lifted themselves from pov- 
erty to the ownership of a small farm, 
with a competence and eventual in* 
dependence in sight. The editor of the 
Murphysboro (111.) independent read 
the article and was reminded of a con- 
trasting case. 

We heard lately of a Soiithem lUlnols 
tenant family Uving on several hundred 
ai^res of rich bottom land. The farm has 
produced in past years as much as $6«Q00 
to $7,000 groaa Income, chiefly from grain 
There are seven grown men In Ihia fam- 
ily, of whom the six sonja woi k on W P,A, 



atid the father is on relief. They are all 
looking to the Government to solve their 
problem. The Arkansas family solved it 
for them selves. 

Every community in the country 
has its counteipart to the Illinois case. 
Ill fares the land when men decay and 
wealth does not accumulate. 

Clothes for the man 

IF YOU meet a man resplendent in 
a canary -colored dinner coat, don't 
smile. He will be in step with the mas- 
culine fashion parade as interpreted 
by the National Association of Mer- 
chant Tailors. A new style ban is 
placed on black and white monotony 
JO men's dress. 

For formal evening affairs the 
streamlined blue tailcoat is the very 
thing this year. For those males who 
can carry their dignity there's a spe- 
cial blue director's coat with blue 
striped trousers. It's used either to 
put on a bit of '*dog*' at the office or 
for teas^ matinees and Sunday go-to- 
meeting wear. The business suit of 
1939 is not reaJJy complete without 
an extra waistcoat (vest to you) in a 
suitable, not-so-chaste pastel color. 
The merchant tailors are frankly out 
to challenge woman's long monopoly 
of clothes taste for the whoJe family. 

Neither sloppy indifference to dress 
nor slavish adherence to black and 
white are necessarily he-man charac- 
teristics, we are told. George Wash- 
ington was not afraid to wear con- 
spicuous colors. Ben Franklin was 
wearing a suit of figured Manchester 
velvet when he was giilled by King \ 
George's Privy Council in 1773. Just 
for sentiment's sake he kept that suit 
and wore it again four years later on 
the day he signed the treaty of alli- 
ance with France, On September 3, 
1665^ Samuel Pepys wrote in his diary : 

"Up and put on my colored silk suit, 
very fine, and my new periwig/* 

Nothing effeminate about these 
three f 



f/Offf* 



Recovery 

ONLY when factory whistles— like 
that pictured on our cover — summon 
men back to work will this country 
have real recovery. Obviously, then, 
anything, no matter how well intend- 
ed, which silences those whistles is 
bad for all of us. Many things are 
keeping them silent today, things 
which leave business frightened, cau- 
tious, uncertain. Men hedged in by 
unwise legislation, burdened by taxes, 
attacked by demagogues are not in a 
state of mind willingly to take the 
risks which are part of business ex* 
pansion. Only when people and poli- 
ticians learn that "what helps busi- 
ness helps you" will the whistles sum- 
mon men back to work and recovery. 
The photo is by H, W. Fechner. 




Why expect 
etnployf^ea to share 
a drinking glass ? 



\\ )iy, jj^deecJ, when health may be safe* 
guarded at trifling cost? Provide clean, 
crisp, individual paper cups. Choose 
llie swanky, roiirid ABRO or the uuique, 
ihrifty A J AX, prolcrlfd by dust-tJghl dis- 
pensers, easily set up anywhere— in of* 
fice or factory. A sound inveslmenl* 

Stufiy this nngU mi husinvas effieit'tiry hi the 
boohUt Diviilends J or Biisiness? Free ta 

exeriititrs. To insiffct A^^X or AERO smi<e per^ 
sonttlly — U'irhiHit obiigafion—rherk iqutrre bfhw. 




IKlt^THIlHiM 



□ Mail us your t » L E aoOKL LT, ^sid 

□ llav(* d<'aler UA\ uf. ahoiil the >|jft*ial 
Oiic Uullar '*CKT Acgi: AiNTLrf' OIIVt. 

LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div, 

68c i'iiKs*:orr STiii:KT,woiir;K!9TEii,\iAss. 
-Tl) BroaJway • 221 Nr>. LaSalle Sirfff.'t 
New Vi>rk Uiicago 
PACIFIC COAST Er^VEMJPE CO, I*1V» 
4-16 Sitf'.ond Str4*4^, Sati Francisco 
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Living up to the Greatest Name in Rubber 




cttmpar^ii with J5^<mhj mili$ i&p fmm ethtr iirtu 




iUS for truck operators 



TYPJCAL of Good year's never- 
ending effort to incri^ase the 
?ierv ice ability of rubber is the new 
YKL truck and bus tire built with 
Jieai-proof Rayotwist* cord — the 
most important advance in tire con- 
struction in tweoty years. Hard- 
boiled operators are giving Good- 
year YKX's the acid test of their 
longest, fastestt toughest runs. The 
bonus of extra miles averages big 
— it's not uncommon to hear of tire 
costs cut in half, not to mention the 
money saved by keeping trucks and 
buses oo schedule. 



THE GREATEST NAME 



That is why Goodyear dares make 
this bold statement: no matter what 
any ^iber I ruck or bus tire has tione 
for you, the YKL will do it hetterf 
The reason is that the YKL's Rayo- 
twist carcass is far superior co ordi- 
nary constructions in strength and 
in its prolonged resistance to heat 
—the cause of Bl^c of all truck tire 
failures. America's truck and bus 
operators stand to save millions of 
dollars a year with this astonishing 
tire. By such services to its fellow 
men in many fields does Goodyear 
justify the greatest name in rubber. 



H RUBBER 




<VQQD# 




(839 - IKE CEIVTENNIAL OF RUBBER • 1939 

Great beyond dll other fidmes in rubber 
is th^t of Charles Goodyear —discoverer 
just <i century ago of the prctcefs of Md* 
conization that made rubber usable to 
mankind. To honor him The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company was named 
long after his death; from his lifelong 
effort to extend rubber's utility it takes 
inspiration, and seeks by serviceability 
to deserve his name. 



•RAYOTWIST h a rtghtrr^^^ tr^^it-mark 9/ Tin 
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— But, the Tail Must 

■he stark Y-EYKD Don Quixotry w ho lun c 
bmi hell-bent to make America over, are turning 
reiietionar\'. 1 hat a httle reactionary* They 
are, like Lot*s wife, just taking a quiek glance 
over the shoulder at the flesli-pots. They look 
back longingly at the 80 billion dollar incomes of 
1JH5-^2J). They have begun nlrendy In talk of the 
grand things they will do for the country when 
the country again pnuiuces the big money with 
which to do them. 

When that day comes, tliey say, taxes won't 
hurt, dcfieitH will disappear, and all will be m 
happy as a marriage iielK They are ready., after 
ten long years, to admit that there was at least 
one aspect of the Tcrribk* Twentie*^ to l>e com- 
mended, A business activity which enabled a 
nation to earn 80 billions is beginning to appeal 
to the Political Planners. They fear I he -a win] 
lightning of a swift Xovember sword when the 
people realize that their incomes havi* decreased 
$140 per capita, and their taxes to pay for such 
Planning have beeti hojjped up $38 per eapiia. 
They can only justify a 17.5 per cent increase in 
the number of pubbe cmjiloyees since 19:50 and a 
!)J decrease of private employees by expressing 
a h(jpe that some dn\\ somehow, an 80 billion 
dollar income will eome along again and set every- 
thing aright. 

But, while glancing back enviously at a nation 
earning a generous income, they arc not yet ready 
to aecei>t the comlitlons under which such l)usi- 
ness activity flourished. They would like to have 
their cake and eat it> too. They, in their hearts, 
desire an 80 billion speed but are loath to loosen 
the brakes, to confess the ways anil nu'aus neces- 
sary to attain such a consumniation devoutly to 
be wi.shed. 

What, in naked trutli and simple wonls, wt^re 
those contlitious in WHj-'-Zi)? Are we yet ready to 
accept the answer to this question.^ If so, it will 
mean public confession that ihe market place is 
mightier than tin* District of Columbia, that there 
lias been no substitute for liard work since the 



Go with the Hide! 

l>onl s()nke to Aflaiti, and iliat there is no easy 
roiul to prosperity by j)ulitical magic. 

Here are the conditions under which the Ignited 
States realized an SO l ull ion ttollar income in 

There were not only low f*'ttcral taxes, but 
also decreasing federal taxes. 

There was not only a federal Kuidget in balance 
t>ut u suiistantial surplus each year* 

The federal Government spent only five per cent 
of the ruitioual inc^fuue (80 billions), as against 
15 per cent of 00 billions lotlay. 

There was the exhilarating effect of a decreas- 
ing public debt. 

There was a fixe* I goltl slaudartL 

Wages were advancing shm ly but surevly beyond 
the post-w^ar peak; a gradually higher per cent of 
the nation's income going to workers, as compared 
to investors. 

There were few labor ilisputes, managers and 
men dealing directly with each other. 

Private business had relatively little competi- 
tion from government. 

b'inally, uuuiagemenL which dared the ri.sk of 
bringing men and tools and markets together, 
was encouraged ami even aiiplauded. Thrift was 
a virtue. Public charity was not considered a 
t>adge of merit. \Vashingloi> was not i^xpccted to 
<leal out the hard-earned national credit to every 
state, city and individual, grown soft. 

There is evidence aplenty that the country h 
becoming *'r<nictionary'' enough to accept the 
conditions precedent t(i nu 80 l>ilh'on dollar in- 
come, Popuhtr polls imlicate a desire to return 
to the conunon sense policies and iiractices tluil 
gave us, not only an 80 billion dolhir income, Imt, 
along with it, that sense of the dignity and worth 
of the individual, to which the historian ^lorley 
referred, that made i>ossible the individuates eco- 
nomic and political freedom. 
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HERE are three "ways" of trans- 
pomdon —three routes by which 
freight may move. 

And it may interest you to know that 
only one "pays its way''— meets all its 
own costs* 

That one is the railroads. 

The railroads built their own road- 
ways in the beginning. 

They pay out of their own pockets the 
entire cost of maintaining them. 

Beyond that, they pay taxes on them— 
taxes for support of schools, public 
heahh, the courts and other govern- 
ment activities for the general welfare. 

Of course, highway carriers pay ta:ces» 



too, but almost all of what they pay is 
spent on the highways they use. What's 
more, the total amount they pay is far 
less than their fair share of the costs 
of building and maintaining these 
roads. 

You may have been told that inland 
waterways are provided by nature, free 
of charge and ready to use. But the 
fact is, almost without exception, chat 
navigation on these waterways is pos- 
sible only because of improvements 
and maintenance, paid for by tax- 
payers. And these subsidies amount H> 
as much as or more than the trjtaf 
cost uf mnving hy rail the same Jreight 
which now mo%*es on these inland 
waterways. 

We bring this up for a simple reason! 



SEE AMERICA 

frr*m ctJ.isl Tii tuaiit and ^ 
hor ii<. r Ui horilt r, on 

"GRAND CIRCLE' RAIL TICKET 

— $90 111 cu.icht s," $ I > 5 in Fullm.in!^<f»ruri 145 Ui i -i 
cm«K«-r«i.r» III n vn'^^t NirtA>,Stim f r<>m youf home town 

— \j^u hoih the Ntw York and the S^in I ran- 
cisco Worlds Tiiifs — afrd reiurit, Vour own 

ch<»itc of rouffi; sn»povt'f!i anj^whtTc! 
Cr*!t ihc fiiU facts from yniir titki-t 
jijEcrnt ahoui the grtitttU 
irat ef h4 rga in i» hhtn r\ J 




The American rail- 
roads are regulated and 
restricted on the out- 



worn theory thiit they are a '* mon* 
opoJy*' — and at the same time they 
must compete with these other favored 
forms of transportation. 

The railroads* average revenue for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile is 
only about one cent— and nearly one 
third of that goes to meet the cost 
of providing and maintaining their 
roadways. 

The skill, enterprise and efficiency 
which make possible such a record 
are unsurpassed by any other form of 
transportation, 

AU that railroads need, as far as 
government transportation policies 
are concerned^ is a square deal 
with no favors 
either for them- 
selves or their 
competitors. 



WAsmiiaTOii, c. 
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Lost: Two Treasury Watchdogs 



By HERBERT COREY 



THE Budget Bureou and Generol 
Accounting Office were organ- 
ized to wofch over national finan- 
ces. They are no longer permit- 
ted to function as intended 



^HEN I began to wrii^ this article 
I worked out a headline r 

"Lost: Two Treasury Watchdogs." 
Then I scrapped it. The dogs are not 
lost. They are in the doghouse. The 
Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office perform various use- 
ful functions. The Bureau could pre- 
sent a complete picture of the national 
finances and plans. The kind of a state- 
ment a would-be borrower takes to a 
bank. 

The G,A.O, could see that the plans 






Mr. Ickes e?camme$ some rum of the Virgin Islands Company which 
reports a net warth of ^707,754, but the G.A.O, has made no audit 



Former Comptroller General McCarl got in 
the hair of free-spending government oM^rials 



were followed. Neither does w^hat 
the law provides it should do. The 
one cannot plan and the other 
cannot watch. 

The dogs are not lost, perhaps- 
But they are so loose that I am 
letting the headline stand. 

This article sounds at this point 
as though the Bureau and the 
G,A,0, were being sniped at. That 
is not the intention. If the Bureau 
were given a chance, it could de- 



liver the goods. Under Directors 
Dawes. Lord and Roop it helped make 
possible economies which reduced the 
national debt by billions. Director 
Douglas started in the same groove. If 
the G.A.O. were given a chance, it could 
back up the Budget Bureau and keep 
the Treasury on the rails. Acting Di- 
rector Daniel W, Bell of the Bureau told 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions that: 
I feol that, this organlsiatioti is the most 
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important one in the Governmijnt from the 
standpoint of this committee. 

He must have meant that a frcHJ, in- 
dependent, able Bureau would be the 
most important one, because he was 
asking for more men and more power. 
Men of the G.A.O. have said that the 
Government loses millions of dollars 
annually because the Office has not 
been able to function satiafactorLly. 
Said a man who is regarded as 

an expert : 

Hundreds of miUions of dollars have heen 
lost to the Governnient, That money is 
fff>n«^» Evt*n if we could ^ct it back it would 
cQBt two or thrive dollars to salvag'e one 
dollar. Other mltUons of dollBr-s mijjht be 
saved b**fcire they are lost. But we don't 
get the chance. 

Something is wrong. Not with the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
under which the two organizations 
function* The Act needs a dynamo, per- 
haps, and maybe some dynamite. But 
the fundamental structure is sound. 
Nothing is wrong with the men in 
either the G.A*0. or the Budget Bureau. 
They are, so far as I have been able to 
discover, the linest type of public ser- 
vant. They are the kind of men who 
fight for their jobs. Not to hold their 
jobs but because they are partisans of 
their jobs. Try to find a man in the 
G,A.O, who admires and respects the 
Budget Bureau, Just try it. Or the re- 
verse. They are natural antagonists- 
This is as it should be. 

Then what is wrong? 

The wiioie government set-up has 
been changed, so far as the financial 
factors are concerned. The Treasury 
w^as proud of its independence in the 
past* It was what it purported to be* 



Last year 120,000,000 government 
checks were passed by the G.A»0. 



The Treasury worked out the financ- 
ing problems of the United States and 
it rarely put up with interference. 
President Jackson once interfered, it is 
true, but he had lo get rid of two 
Secretaries of the Treasury before he 
could hand-pick a man who would lake 
orders. Nowadays the Treasury is just 
a houseful of bookkeepers. They are 
good bookkeepers— perhaps the best 
bookkeepers in the world — but they do 
not make policies. They take orders. 

The system has be^n changed 

WHAT President Roosevelt orders 
them to do they do gladly. This is not 
a criticism of the Treasury, but only a 
reaffirmation of the statement that the 
Government's whole financial set-up 
has been changed. The Treasury has 
become merely the siphon through 
which money is taken in and paid out. 
There are other activities under its di- 
rection, such as the Secret Service and 
the Narcotics Bureau, but they are not 



of present interest* The Treasury 
makes no policies nowadays* The poll* 
cies are made for it* 

Before the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 was passed, the various de- 
partments and agencies submitted their 
wants to Congress. They did not con- 
sult or coordinate. Congress had to do 
the best it could to put the puzzle to- 
gether. Under the 1921 Act/ the Gov- 
ernment's financial set-up became a tri- 
angle. The Treasury was at the peak* 
At the lower angles were the Budget 
Bureau and the G.A.O* The Bureau was 
planned to bring together all the infor- 
mation about all the governmental ac- 
tivities which had previously not been 
grouped. This was to be reported to the 
President who became, in effect, the 
business manager of the Government, 

The Bureau had no authority except 
to get all of this information and pre- 
sent it as a picture* The President 
might cut out such parts as he did not 
like, or add such other parts as he 
might desire* Armed with these facts 




Inland Waterways 
5,000,000, but 



Corp* says 
will not permit 



it is worth 

an audit 



he would, under the plan, consult with 
the Treasury. The Treasury would tell 
him what the available revenues would 
be* It was familiar with business condi- 
tions, and could tell him whether new 
taxes might be imposed safely, or 
wile t her the tax burden should be re* 
duced. 

This would enable him to work out a 
clear-cut statement of policy to b^ 
placed before Congress, Before the 1921 
Act was passed, no President was able 
to do this. The Departments used to 
happen along at intervals with their 
requests for money, carefully selecting 
propitious moments. Armed vnth com- 
plete kno%vledge of facts and policies 
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Small section of G.A,0, where a mass of 
documents are examined 




Setting plants in the sbeher belt, a government gamble 
that the watchdogs have no chance to check 



as planned by the 1921 Act the finance 
committees of the two houses would 
grant appropriations to cover as much 
of the program as they approved. Con- 
gress has the last word. 

Therefore, the budget is a legislative 
and not an executive matter. 

But Congress can only pass intelli- 
gently on the policies involving expen- 
ditures and receipts if it has all the in- 
formation. The Bureau of the Budget 
was to gather it. The Bureau was 
planned to be impervious to politics, 
independent of domination, a cold, im- 
partial assessor of facts on which the 
President could frame his policies. 
Armed with those facts, Congress 



Senator Harrison with 
Lew Douglas, ex-bud- 
get director, who tried 
to foster economies 



could pass upon the wisdom of his 
plans* 

But the Bureau has lost its indepen- 
dence. It has become a mere adjunct 
of the Treasury, It is an assembly line 
for departmental appetites. 

The Bureau does not even pretend to 
do the work it was set up to do. It lacks 
the personnel and the authority. Its men 




must do what they are told to do. They 
take the position that it is no part of 
their business to make policies. Direc- 
tor Douglas tried that and was com- 
pelled to resign. Their business now is 
merely to reduce the innumerable and 
insatiable wants of the departments 
and agencies to some sort of order, so 
fContmued on page €1} 
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several monlhB bad been on relief. 

I siicceeded in getting him a job — 
at SIS a week. He waiitdn't take it. 

"Why/' he said, *'I can get along just 
as well or belter on relief, wit hoy t 
working at all/* 

Now 1 certainly do not think that all 
the people on relief have this point of 
view. Byt I do think that a great many 
of them would mych rather stay on 
relief than go out and scratch for a 
living. 

Living without working 

WHY shoyld men be any different than 
birds in this respect ? Most of the birds 
on relief are perfectly good birds. Most 
of the people on relief are perfectly 
good people. They simply happen to be 
human. 

And being hyman, why should they 
work for a living w^hen they can live 
without working at all ? 

Before yoy start to criticize people 
for this point of view put yourself in 
their shoes. What would yoy do in that 
situation ? Probably you would do ex- 
actly the same thing. 

For instance— plenty of people in 
this country have preferred to retire 
and live on a small income from their 
investments rather than keep on work- 
ing. Do you criticize them for that ? 

If somebody offered 
you 80 per cent of your 
present income for doing 
nothing, what would you 
do? 

We ean't condemn peo- 
ple who take the easiest 
way. That is part of the 
competitive system. In 
the struggle for exis- 
tence some people fight 
to the ver>" limit to get 
on top. Other people fight 
for survriva) by adopting 
the easiest method of 
keeping alive. There is 
nothing new about this. 

The trouble is not with 
the people on relief. The 
trouble is with the set-up 
which has made relief 
the simplest way out. 

And the relief situa- 
tion has a close parallel 
in W,P,A, After all, there 
is very little difference- — 
except that ''relief 
clients'' are not given 
anything to lean on. A 
man who was employed 
in a W.PtA. office for al* 
most two years told me 
this: 

There are of course a 
certain number of people 
who are able to work but 
don't want to work — but 
on the whole 1 would say 
that the majority of W.PJV, 
merit orig^inally at least. 



were pretty decent American citizens, who 
were r«*ady an ' v ifir * iq a good daj'** 
work for a il.^^ ind had a sybitan- 

tial amount fA |>ccL 

But whal hapjJtnfU '!' Mo»t of the time 
the projects upon which they w<*re put 
lo work were of no consequence. Men 
were crowded into joh» so thickly ihey 
got in each other's way. The seiiin|i: up of 
work .^tjindariJs wai? hopcle^^. How can 
you expect a man in put hi5 «f>n! ■ * liin 
work If half the time even his bi 
"What's the uwe," if nci^jhii. \ 
wanl to work, and when he knowtj irom 
the out set that the whole proposition he 
is working on is a hopeless mess? 

So W.P.A., in the last analysis, too 
often falls in the same classification 
with relief, VV.P.A. employees remain, 
on the whole, just another bunch of 
fairds living on sunflower seeds. 

Now what is the answer to this prop- 
osition? 1 go right back to the blue 
jays and the cardinals. If you stop 
putting out the sunflower seeds, those 
birds will go out and scratch for a liv- 
ing. And just as long as you put out the 
sunflower seeds they will not go out 
and scratch for a living. 

Since it is only human nature for 
large numbers of people to seek the 
easiest way to make a living, it would 
seem that the way to get more people 
off relief and W.P.A. and into private 
employment would be to make earning 
a living in private employment easier 
than living off the Government, Or— 




Now if those seeds ?rc not on the window 
nme a*m, they all start raising thunder 



stated conversely — to make relief and 
W.P.A. tougher than private employ- 
ment. 

Oh T know the ^ ' s that are 

going to be raised a ni. The so- 

cial workers will say : 

It's all right to talk aht^:^ , . - - i y ,'.>wn 
on rctlef standardH and - <-tv 
W.P-A. pay— but how Is (h : < i' 

people from public to private tnipluyment 
when there are no Jobn open today in In- 
dustr>'? 

This certainly is a question that can- 
not be laughed off. Jobs are scarce in 
industry today. But why ? 

Jobs are scarce in industry primarily 
because there is no confidence in the 
business future. Why is there no con- 
fidence ? Chiefly because of government 
regimentation and taxes. Industrj^ to- 
day wrestles with the wage- hour law, 
the social securities and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, and a host of 
other measures. In connection with all 
of these laws and measures, industry 
has been taxed and taxed aga in- 
especial !y in connection with plans de- 
signed to add to the security of the 
working man. 

The fact is that business has been 
regulated and taxed for the benefit of 
the working man to such an extent that 
business today hardly dares give an 
additmiial working man a job. 

Our whole system of laws and regu- 
lations designed to aid 
the working man oper- 
ates today definitely to 
discourage business from 
hiring an extra worker. 

Brakes on hiring 



A BUSINESS might af- 
ford to take on a few 
men to clean up or do odd 
jobs if it could pay for 
this work merely what it 
could afford to spend. 
But it cannot afford to 
start to build up its force 
experimentally* in the 
face of present employ- 
ment regulations and 
taxes. Every new em- 
ployee becomes a poten- 
tial tax liability. 

A small business em- 
ploying seven men will 
hesitate long before hir- 
ing an eighth man — be- 
cause, with eight em- 
ployees, it becomes sub- 
ject to a heavy tax from 
which it is exempt as 
long as it employs only 
seven or less. And there 
are thousands of such 
small businesses, 

A man seeking to get 
off relief and earn a liv- 
ing for himself might go 
out hunting for odd jobs 
i Cofttmned on page 77) 
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Educating to End 
Job Hunting 



By L. E. MILES 




An art student tries his hand <it de* 
sigmng a selling poster 



A fruit jiidgmg team in action. 
State winners go to national 
finals tn Kansas 




IHINKING MEN. in the school husi- 
TiQss and out of it. concede that the 
majority of students leave school with- 
out adequate preparation for function* 
al living. Consequently, the average 
graduate spends days^ m^eeks, some- 
tintes months, in fruitless job hunting. 

Many school men believe that at 
least a partial solution of this pressing 
problem lies in a closer tie-up between 
Ihe schools and business. They feel that 
the student must have a vocational 
training which combines theory and 
practical experience. 

The federal Government now aids 
schools which include vocational 
training in their curricula. These fed- 
eral funds are allocated on the basis 
of rural population. The state, in turn, 
adds to the funds and distributes them 
locally on the basis of teaching units^ 
The money so received goes to finance 
the vocational program^ 

Since specific cases are more inter- 
esting than generalities, let us trace 
this movement in San Bernardino, 
Caiif. 

Ban Bernardino is a typical city of 
50.000 popu!ation. Agriculture is the 
major occupation of the districts and 
it was upon agriculture as a vocation 



that the program was first centered. 

In the fall of 1023 a class in voca- 
tional agriculture was opened under 
the direction of A. Kipf. Mr. Kipf 
has **sta3^ed with the job" and to him 
largely is due the successful develop- 
ment of the schoors vocational agri- 
culture. At the beginning, interest cen- 
tered in horticulture and livestock. As 
the courses grew in popularity they 
were expanded to embrace general 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
agricultural economics. Within a few 
years judging contests had become the 
focal point of interest and soon the 
boys* organization known as "The Fu- 
ture Farmers of America" entered the 
picture. 



In the meantime, state and federal 
governments had completed plans for 
sponsoring a program of vocational 
agriculture and in 1932 the school be- 
came a part of the state vocational 
agriculture system. 

This new set-up requires that each 
student enrolled in the course devote 
seven periods, or 420 minutes, a week 
to vocational agriculture. The work 
centers about the important agricul- 
tural industries of the community — 
citrus culture, vilaculture ( raising of 
grapes), dairying, poultry, deciduous 
fruits, aiid livestock. Hand in hand 
with theory go actual experiences in 
the field, and the farmers of the com- 
munity provide the fields. Thus, theo- 
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retical knowledge is Imrnedialely given 
prai^tical appljcatlon. 

The course in planned to cover three 
years. In the first year of the course the 
student has '^enterprises*' related to 
production of crops» the various kfnds 
of truck gardens, grain crops, com, 
alfalfa^ poultry raising, all related lo 
other specialized farm enterprises. 

Specializing in farm work 

THE second year is devoted to animal 
husband The boy learns much alxiut 
sheep, hogs, horses, beef cat tie ^ dairy 
cat tie and poultry* 

The first half of the third year is 
given to a specialized study of horti- 
cultural work. The second half is 
devoted lo farm engineering* agricul- 
tural economics, farm accounting and 
records. 

In his first year each boy must 
choose a "project/* These are of two 
kinds — productive and non-productive. 

The boy who chooses a productive 
product has his o\*^ animals or acre- 
age. Immediately the question arises, 
"How win he get the money for such a 
project ?" 

Some fathers finance their sons or 
permit them to use acreage. However, 
most hoys borrow the money needed — 
usually from S200 to S300. The local 
banks have cooperated by pemnitting 
the boys to have money at less than 
the prevailing interest rate. In such 
instances the boys sign notes with 
their fathers* 

Others are financed by the Produc- 
tion Credit Association, a part of the 
Farmers* Credit Administration* an 
organiaation, formed in 1033, to lend 
money on farm lands. In this case, Mr. 
Kipf, as teacher of agriculture, be- 
comes trustee for the boys and for the 
money lent them. No interest is paid 



until the money is invested in the 
project. 

The boy is made to feel his responsi- 
bility. He must submit to the Boys' 
l^an Committee a complete statement 
showing how and for what the money 
is to be used. It is understood that he 
must repay the loan in a year and that 
all income from prize money, sale of 
animals, or by-products of his project 
must be applied toward meeting his 
note. 

The Production Credit A.ssociation 
issues checks for the amount of the 
note direct to the individuals from 
whom stock and materials are bought. 
The boy pays five per cent interest. 

Since 1933. some 60 boys have fi- 
nanced their projects in this way and 
not a single one has defaulted. 

Having chosen and financed his 
project* the boy goes to work in earn- 
est. Suppose he has chosen a sheep 
project, which is a productive project. 
He learns how to choose animals best 
suited to liis locality, how^ lo develop 
green pasture for them, how to bal- 
ance their rations. He learns the prop- 
er way to clip ofi the long tails with 
which sheep are born. He learns how 
to shear them and market the wool: 
how to fatten the Iambs for market: 
how to disinfect them and clean the 
dirt from the wool. Since he must 
render a full accounting 
of the money borrowed, 
he also learns a good bit 
about practical book- 
keeping. 

A boy who chooses a 
"Non-Productive" proj- 
ect must make a thor- 
ough study of some sub- 
ject, such as citrus fruit 
growing. Again the farm- 
er's cooperation makes 
the study possible* The 



boy first outlines the procedure he is 
lo follow, and his theoretical knowl- 
edge is put to practical application. 
If he reads how to prune a tree he 
later does the actual pruning* If he 
is studying soils he finds what the soil 
moisture is before and after irriga- 
tion — the depth of penetration. 

He may arrange with a grower to 
keep orchard records for a year* In the 
course of his investigation he learns 
about irrigation; pruning; tree dis- 
eases and how to combat them; or- 
chard heating; picking, grading and 
selecting fruit; packing, precoolinj^. 
shipping and marketing* He must kt^ep 
careful records of all costs and, at the 
close of his project, draw conclusions 
and make recommendations^ giving 
copies both to the school and the 
grower. 

Practical work required 

ALL boys who take vocational agricul- 
ture aspire to become members of the 
Future Farmers of America, a national 
organization* In his first year, after he 
has begun his project, a boy may be- 
come a "Green Hand.** When his proj* 
ect is completed! if he can lead a 20- 
minute discussion about it and show an 
increase of $50 either in holdings or 
fConiinued on page ^'0/ 





A student learns tile srrting un- 
der the cooperative vocational 
education plan 



The champion stock judging 
team with the cup won at the 
Los Angeles County Fair 



National Foreign Trade Week 
May 21 to 27 



Cotton h^s lost its po- 
sition as leading ex* 
port to automobiles 





American ships in Hong Kong. Exports to tUis port increased five per 
cent, but decreased 50 per cent or ^15jO00,(J0O to China proper in 1938 




The Pacific Clipper, sister ship to the Yankee Clipper, is made ready 
for her first flight to Pacific ports of call 
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Ten per cent of our exports go 
to South Americai. This ship- 
ment landing in Peru 



I HREAT of war in Europe, Japanese economic 
and iiiiJitary invasion in China, sharpened Eu- 
ropean competition in Latin America pose prob- 
lems f>f major significance to American foreign 
tradeis. With this country the w^orld's number 
one exporter and number three Importer, it is 
imperative that there be national understanding 
of the si§rnificance of these events. 

James A. Farrell, former President of the 
U. S, Steel Corporation, recenlJy -said: 

In times so eventful and di^^t i fit trng; with the 
world in a state of ttux and wUh such frequenl 
changes in national economic boundaries; witii 
the fate of sever a J small European count ri^^a 
already determined by the rule of force and th'^ 
fate of others trembling in the balance, it is 
difRcult to adjust our perspective and to maintain 
our sense of propoi-tion in judg^ing of the eff ects 
of these changes upon our foreign trade. 

And ao during- the Week of May 21 to 27. in 
the fifth annual otaiservance of "National For- 
eigrn Trade Week." more than 1,200 groups 
throughout the United States will join in an 
org^ani3:ed effort to help American citi2:ens to 
understand more clearly this count r3''s part in 
world commerce and likewise to promote and 
improve trade with our many foreign customers 
and suppliers. 

Three billion dollars of Americati production 
was marketed overseas last year and nearly 
$2,000,000,000 worth of foretgrn materials 
passed inward through our customhouses. The 
factories, farms» forests and mines of America 
have* over the years, developed long established 
outlets for Important percentages of their pro- 
duction. \Ver e they suddenly cut off from access 
to those ovGi'seas markets, violent readjust- 
ments would have to be made in our American 
economic life. 

The interplay of world economic and political 
developments records itself constantly upon Uis 
course of day* to- day American business life- 
The principles underlying our relationship to 
world business will be subjected to analysis, ex- 
position, and constructive criticism durin^r the 
coming: "National Foreign Trade Week/' 
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why the Slums Aren't Cleared 

By WILLARD K. SMITH 



THE slum clearance program is 
giving better shelter to the low- 
est income group than is avail- 
able to the middle classes 



^✓F ALL propositions in the New 
Deal ideology, slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing have rallied their sup- 
porters to the greatest fervor, with 
nationwide hosannas resounding for 
the Utopia wherein all slum families 
will dwell in homes quite beyond their 
former dreams and infinitely beyond 
the hopes of the middle class whose 
taxes are paying for them. 

To the slum clearance banners, since 
they were first raised in 1934, have 
swarmed professional and amateur so- 
ciological groups, civic and women*s 
organizations, cabinet officers, sena- 
tors, governors, and labor organiza- 
tions, all beating the drums and shout- 
ing. 

The futility of their efforts is obvious 
to men in government who have a prac- 
tical vision of slum clearance. Alfred 





•■1 'I.I^LQAAf 



Questioning of slum \i'omeii discloses that they pre^ 
£cr the good old pulley line to complicated kitchen 
hangers, (Left) Former alley dwellings rebuilt into 
first class apartments renting for ^125 

Rheinstein, Chairman of New York City's Housing 
Authority and Commissioner of Buildings, is spend- 
ing government housing funds to the best possible 
advantage under the limitations imposed on him. The 
Real Estate Record of New York recently cited Com- 
missioner Rheinstein as sponsoring these premises: 

Government is under a social oblif^ation to rehouse many 
families but this canntjl; be done suc'cessfuUy by emotional 
vislonarieij and social service Tfl^orken^ alotip. 

The low rent housing program in not intended to give 
to the lowest income group more desirable shelter than ia 
available to the lower middle clasae?. Its aim is to provide 
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without "lii3«ut->' gadi^els.** 
V. jii.. jiuuslnit ftuthority nocepts the 
»jcl of the foderni Govemment, It opposfn 
undue Interference and intends to be free, 
to fiome extent, of the re«triclkmti of cen- 
trttlizatliiri and remote control, howcvei 
well meaning. 



Expertmental housing 

THIS statement sets forth principles 
that have not previously charactenssed 
government housing. 

But his is almost a lone voice ciying, 
even today after half a hundred g:overn- 
ment ventures in housing, now alibied 
^as *'jusl experimental." 

When we will be able to get out of the 
'cut and try period and dow^ to real 



famHles in a Wfw Torlr City boroughs 
each hou.se to have a garden and place 
to raise chickens. With some 100,000 
slum families in New York City to be 
rehoused somewhere in limited land 
space, this idea of Sf»ending $8,000 a 
family is about m impractical a rehous- 
ing experiment lis can be devised. 

The ecstatic housing ideas which 
have been suggested w^ould require that 
rill receipts of the United States be used 
for this one purpose, plus mortgages 
upon the next ten years income. One 
housing program s|ionsored by a na* 
lional organization actually demanded 
the expenditure of $50,000,000,000 if 
fully carried out, 

A radical change of thought and di* 
rectioti is needed if real slum clearance 




High density is blamed for all the evils of slum living although 
11 hnh densilyf but poor living conditions that are ai fault 



substantial slum clearance iiJ debata- 
ble. As a typical example of what is 
still going on» Nathan Straus, head of 
U. S* Housing Authority, was reported 
m February 3, 1939, as speaking en- 
'^thusia,'3tically of an "experimental 
dream come true/* one which wnll open 
Btill another *'new era" in housing. He 
referred to a new project that contem- 
plated spending $5,000,000 to house 600 



is to be achieved even in small measure. 

At present two confltcling aims are 
inextricably mixed in the minds of the 
public and legislators through the Gov- 
ernment's inept handling of public 
housing. One is the need for better 
liviHfj quart ers for millions of badly 
housed city dwellers; the other is slum 
flcarance. They are not the same. The 
fii^t could possibly be accomplished by 



changing impossible ideals to practical 
considerations; the .second probably 
will not yield to any of the present at- 
tempted solutions. 

Inquiry reveals that the poor desire 
clearance of their congested areas less 
than they want belter living quarters. 
In the simple matter of clotheslines* for 
instance, questioning of a do7.en slum 
women discloses that most of them 
want none of these complicated kitchen 
hangers, characteristic of new housing. 
They want the good old pulley line from 
a back window where they can hang 
clothes, gossip and watch the kids at 
the same time. 

Yet, instead of appropriations made 
with stipulations which would permit a 
rapid and satisfactory improvement in 
habitation for great numbers of poor, 
we find the huge federal and state spe- 
cial funds being largely dissipated in 
providing a small number of supposed 
slum dwellers with excellent but small, 
extremely modern and expensive dwell* 
ings, surrounded by far more recrea- 
tional space than can ever be practical 
in any extensive housing operation. 

Change the theories 

IF we are to have real slum clear- 
ance by the Government, or even 
any adequate improvement of liv* 
ing quarters, some fundamental 
stipulations and limitations now 
imposed must be changed. The 
question of land areas or density 
per occupied acre must be radically 
changed; the rule of land cost per ! 
square foot must be thrown out, 
and one of land cost per room, 
per apartment, or per person used ; 
the requirement that projects be 
built for 50 to 60 year occupancy 
dLiearded; the absurd idea that 
any improved housing must be new 
costly works, with parks and land- 
scaping must be changed; much ^ 
more attention must be given to si£e«^| 
of living quarters and less to play-^| 
ground space; appropriations should be 
available for remodelling or rehabili- 
tating existing slum structures and, fin- 
ally, the most serious study should be 
made of some entirely new type of cheap 
structure, built by extensive labor sav- 
ing devices. Money must be saved by 
extreme measures in order that tlie 
two, three or even five times as many 
people may obtain some advantage un- 
der the laws and appropriations, as 
now do. 

We find that little attempt has been 
made to develop new types of buildiJigs 
and methods of construction that would 
keep costs down. With all the resourcea 
of the Government available, no large 
scale experimental work has been at- 
tempted. 

In the matter of specifications and 
tolerances, the Government originaUy 
{Continued on page 72) 
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jolin telb us his windshield wiper Is on the blink. Will we fix it up? 



We Found a Way to Get Our Money 

By THOMAS C, WHITE and W. G. GLANCY 



PSYCHOLOGY learned in a small town garage leads to 
a solution of that problem which haunts all smoll town 
business men^ — collection for the work done 



Wk'EE not tycoons: W^Ve not 

even big business men with our ear to 
the ground listening for what big busi- 
ness men are supposed to listen for. We 
only run a garage. 

We've been in the business for 14 
years and now we've decided to get 
mad at human nature. 

We used to like our neighbors. We 
used to whistle when we shaved and 
kiss the little wife morning and eve- 
ning* But weVe stopped all that. We're 
up against the problem that confronts 
every small town garage in the nation : 

People won't pay us. 

Now let's not get hasty and come 
out with the good old bromide that 
*'There's always a percentage of bad 

debts and you must count on 

We've said that to ourselves ; but when 
the so-called bad debts amount to 35 
per cent of the business "take" your 
business can't stand it. At least ours 
couldn't and an impersonal survey will 
show that few of them can* 

Has anyone ever stopped to consider 
the case of the local garageman? Well, 
it's about time. These fellows are an 
important set of gears in the nation's 
business. Here's a typical credit trans- 



action : watch closely— nothing up our 
sleeves ! 

John Eckerly walks into the garage 
one rainy morning in April, John went 
to school with me from the third grade 
and graduated from high school with 
me. Sure was a dandy fellow, John is 
married now and he has three kids. He 
works in the "city" and he drives a 
late model can He has a good repu* 
tation. He has a good face, John tells 
us his windshield wiper is on the blink. 
Will we fix it up? We surely will— 
that's what we're in business for, 

Comes the inspection— the verdict 
— new windshield wiper, 

*'Put 'er on!" beams John, 

I beam. My partner beams. But — 
when the wiper is on and John doesn't 
have the price right now and will we 
trust him 'til Friday when he gets paid 



— we don't beam. Because we know^ that 
it's at least a ten-to-one shot that John 
won't be in Friday, Furthermore we 
know tliat the chances are three to one 
that he'll never be in unless he has a 
bigger job that he wants to hook us on 
and he can't find another garage to do 
it. Then, and only then, he will redeem 
his credit in order to sue for more. 

We are not pessimists* We are ex- 
perienced. Collection in a small neigh- 
borhood is almost impossible. The only 
fellows we can be sure of are those 
who believe that God will strike 'em 
dead if they don't make it right. And 
every business man knows that men 
of this philosophy are few. 

We tried to use the old '^reputation" 
argument. But the minute we tried this 
witli a deacon of the local church he 
started a whisper campaign that we 
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were atarting a whisper campaign and 
hurt lis more than we did him I By the 
way, he still owes lis for a piston ring 

job. 

In practically every small commu- 
nity there is a garage. Kearly all of 
these garages are run by *ioca! boys." 
These feHows are, on the average, high 
school graduates and have taken a 
course in automotive work which prob* 
ably took the greater part of a year. 
Theae men are certainly some sort of 
technicians. As a matter of fact, they 
are much better fitted to solve technical 
problems than business prob- 
lems. And most of these busi- 
ness problems are going to 
resolve themselves into col- 
lection. 

They don't pay friends 

THESE collection problems 
result from the small town's 
peculiar psychological make- 
up. People don't pay you be- 
cause they know you J They 
can't possibly believe that 
you have been of service to 
them because they are so 
used to you. This creates an 
almost impossible situation if 
the garageman is interest- 
ed in keeping the *' books 
straight'' and the bad debt 
percentage low, 

'*Youll cut your own throat 
if you try to collect from 
these fellows." So says the 
village oracle as he sits be- 
hind our warm stove in win- 
try weather. "The way I see 
it/* he continues, "is th' shere 
way. These guys around here 
are all honest* Tve knowed 
most of 'em, man an' boy. for 
generations. Good peepul but 
hard up right now. Times is bad. Times 
is very, very bad, I ain't seen times like 
th' shere fer 40 year, Wa*al, aa I was 
sayin\ or startin' tub say when that 
guy wanted gas» if you step down on 
them you'll ruin yer reputation. Ever* 
body'll think yer actin' smart. They'll 
call you a shark. Step easy, boys» yer 
not broke yet!" 

No — ^not quite. But he's right. It's 
just impossible to show that you're not 
a shark if you want to collect* 

Take the case of Eph Dooley, Of 
course that's not his name — but well 
take the case, Dooley ran true to form* 
First he came in for a few minor jobs 
and paid spot cash. He was a quality 
buyer. That's the way he was w*hen he 
came In and asked us to do a job for 
him. Vie, like good small town garage- 
men, took the bait. Well, the job ran to 
about $35, The best of materials and 
the best of our ability were used. 

Mr. Dooley — fine man that he was— 
praised the work and promised to see 
us the next day. About ten months later 



we began to wonder which day he 
meant. We contacted the elusive Mr, 
Dooley through the mails and got no 
response. We contacted him severely 
through the mails — dull silence, 

**Let*s/' said my partner, **make an 
example of this cookie. This game of 
go-shee pie-go that we're always play- 
ing is losing its fine edge of entertain- 
ment," 

I thought it over, 

*'Let's/' I said, 

Tlirough a collection Jirm we final 
found that Mr, Dooley was not dead. 



No, sir! He was very much alive and 
kicking. Especially kicking! He kicked 
our doors open one fine afternoon and 
bellowed : 

**Whate]l you guys think you're do- 
in'?" 

Mr. Dooley was very, very much an- 
noyed. He informed us that he was not 
the kinda guy you could kick around 
like that* Whats-a-idee? He wanted to 
whip us. After calling us sharks, crooks 
and names that even the village oracle 
had not foreseen he gave us the "lousy 
$35" and left. 

All this, friends, because we gave him 
a good job, months to pay^ many polite 
reminders and finally gave 40 per cent 
of our money to the agency for the 
pleasure of clearing his name. And— 
believe this sincerely — he was a man 
of high reputation in our little com- 
munity. 

Thus the problems in our business. 
We've got money tied up and can't un- 
derstand why our customers can't fig- 
ure that we have. Our property is 



assessed at S4.000, inventory S3.5t>0 
and equipment $3,000, We have that 
much invested to guarantee that our 
community's cars will run and its trac- 
tors operate. 

Naturally a tendency of the home 
folk to regard credit as a privilege to 
be abused hurts us. It is a serious prob- 
lem although not lacking in its humor- 
ous side. There's the tire sale that we 
made, for instance. 

One of our customers, who owed ua a 
bill at the time, came in with a mail 
order tire which he wanted us to mount. 

Being, by this time, chips off 
the philosopher's stone, we 
mounted it. By the time we 
had finished he discovered 
another tire that needed re- 
placing. He asked us to put 
on one of ours. Assuming 
that he must have the cash or 
he would not have this par- 
ticular type of mail order 
tire, we mounted one of our 
own. Faced, when finished, 
with the inevitable Friday 
we confronted him not too ur- 
ban el y. 

We asked him if he had not 
paid cash for the mall order 
tire. He replied that he had 
but that wag because they 
didn't know him [ We might 
have pointed out that we did 
know him and that was why 
we wanted cash but we didn't. 
We merely told him that, 
since he had paid the other 
fellow, it was only right that 
we should get ours. He went 
home and talked it over with 
his wife and came back and 
paid for the tire, Here*s the 
point : 

He had the cash when he 
asked us for credit ! 
He paid us when we insisted. And 
he got mad. He didn't get mad when 
the mail order people made him pay 
cash — but he got mad at us. There is 
the pith of what we are dealing with — 
a deliberate wish to delay or avoid 
payment to the home business— even 
when the cash is available. Is ''small' 
town envy" a part of this? We wonder* 

Difficult col i ect ions 

IT IS just that type of incident that 
makes us mad. Also this type: 

A year or two ago a fellow bough 
two tires from us. We didn't know he 
was buying on credit until the tires 
were mounted. His bill fold was much 
in evidence when we sold the tires but 
we were later to learn that he was see-^j 
ing if he could raise enough to serve as 
a down paj^ent. 

At any rate, this gent was a real sub- 
ject for study as our business records 
subsequently proved. He gave us $4 
down and said he'd see us later. He did 
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see us later — but il was much later. 

Aboyt ten months after ttie deal— 
aiid we had billed him regularly— he 
came around again. The moment we 
gazed into his eyes we figured we'd hear 
a good stoiy about being hard up. We 
figured wrong. Believe it or not, he 
wanted a rebate on the tires. 

He liadn't paid for them* he'd run the 
tires flat and he didn't even have his 
one-year guarantee slip — but he want- 
ed a rebate* Not a word about his ac- 
eount. Needless to say the gentleman 
I was soon dismissed— but only after we 
had relieved ourselves of considerable 
spleen. That was the only satisfaction 
we've ever gotten from this account. 
Literally and figuratively. 

The only drawback to this way of 
studying psychology is that it costs 
I us more than the average similar item 
I on the college eurriculum. The course 
lis vastly interesting. 

The curious part of the uiiole picture 
is the credit customer's evident lack of 
understanding of our business. He is 
able to comprehend practically all an- 
gles pertaining to his own income but 
he seems to feel that the business world 
has singled us out to bless us with un- 
limited lime and credit. 

One customer, to whom we told the 
story of how he w^as crippling our credit 




with our jobbers, said to us In all in- 
nocence. *'Yeah — but you donH have to 
pay for these parts until we pay you— 
do you ?" 

How are you going to run a business 
when you have to extend credit to folks 
who are pretending to be or are actually 
that naive? And you must understand 
this, the small town .garage must ex- 
tend credit! We have found that out. 
It would take only a moment to turn our 
little business into a cash organizatiom 
But we know that the small town busi- 
ness will fail on that basis. 

Credit is necessary 

NUMEROUS incidents have taught us 
that. We once dickered with an elderly 
spinster for a half day and finally sold 
her a battery. After the battery was 
installed we found out it was to he a 
credit transaction. Now this little in^ 
cident happened near the first of the 
month. 

We told her, politely, no cash — much 
regret but no sale. She paid — ^we have 
never had any of her business from that 
day *til this. 

We have known this woman for years 
— for years she has been a bad risk — 
tying up our accounts for long inter- 
vals. In trying to right this situation 
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we lost her patronage. One woman does 
not matter, but ten of them do! 

Speaking of women and credit prob- 
lems we occasionally find one which 
borders on the ludicrous. There was the 
woman who stalked into our place of 
business very angry. We were the ones 
who should have gotten angry because 
her husband had owed us a hill for 12 
months. 

After conquering her agitation some* 
what she demanded that we stop send- 
ing her husband statements. They 
made him nervous and he couldn't di* 
gest his food well I 

We didn't tell her that we were get- 
ting more nervous all of the time be- 
cause we had to keep sending him bills. 
No! We jnf^t smothf^red our laugh and 
told hev we'd send a bill every two 
months, lic'lieve it or not she thanked 
us for this accommodation. By the way 
— ^we have never collected tliis bill. 

Credit transactions have probably 
been the bane of the existence of trad- 
ers from time immemorial. Through 
progress in business methodology we 
have, in the main, been able to solve 
most of the problems* But the small 
garagcmen whose customers are their 
near neighbors have peculiar credit 
problems arising from their customers' 
(Contmued on page H5) 





And the Meek 



By W. O. VOEGELE 



So niC' times 200 persons are interviewed before 
a new employee is hired, Lstbor lurnovcr is slight 





Ah hough self-service is tlie rule guests don^t 
cATTy crab's upstairs and children get assistance 



r\ FEW YEARS ago a hotel manage r 
in a southern city» glancing out of his 
lobby, saw that workmea were puiliag 
up a huge sign advertbmg the cafe- 
teria across the street. It was an at* 
tractive sign. The hotel manager con- 
Bidered with some dismay the effect 
^Hit might have on his own dining room 

So he went to his office and dictated 
a reproachful letter to the owner of 
the cafeteria. 

The next day the sign came down. 
That is the way Frank 0. Sherrill of 
the S & W cafeterias does biisiness. He 
insists on being a good neighbor. He 
InsistB on other things, too, and since 
liis methods have increased an original 
investment of $3,400 to several million 
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Mr, Sherrill (left) 
studies retnodelltng 
plans constantly 



in 18 years, they seem to be worth look- 
ing into. 

From the outside, at least, there is 
no apparent reason why any basioess 
trade or profession couldn't adopt 
them. They are simple enough, Tlie 
whole scheme is based on getting along 
with people and **people" in this case 
includes employeeB« customers and 
competitors. 

Let's see how he does it. 
To begin with Mr, Sherrill has shared 
profits with his executives ever since 
he hired managers. In a way, the sys- 
tern makes his executives literally 
stockholders. They share the losses as 
well as the gains* because their bonus 
is based on contn>llable expenses. Un- 
der this plan every manager theoreti- 



cally IS in bus mess for himself. The 
more profit he makes, the more he real- 
ises from the business. The old adage 
says, "It's a poor rule that won't work 
both ways," This one does work both 
ways. If the manager drops below his 
budget he loses on a rapidly sliding 
scale. It is all the more incentive to 
him to do everything possible to in- 
crease his volume and watch his op- 
erating expenses. 

Perhaps one of Mr. Sherriirs great- 
est knacks is to put a combinalion of 
executives in each of his units — one 
hard-boiled, the other easy-going to 
offset the apparent extremes. He tries 
to have a "yes man" and a "no man** 
in each of his cafeterias. His organ iza* 
lion is harmoniously balanced through- 
out. And there is no loophole for jeal- 
ousy. All managers know what the 
others are doing. They receive a com- 
parative statement of all branch 
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Shall Inherit the Earth 



GETTING along in business is largely a question of 
getting along with people is the opinion of Frank 
Sherrill who ran $3,400 into a fortune 




A travelling dietician keeps constani 
check to see that the food In all cafe- 
terias is up to standard 



Figures show every manager how 
hh work compares with others 



restaurants and that statement is 
amazingly up-to-date. After ten years 
they have developed a system by which 
the intricate food cost and control ac- 
counting is done by modern business 
machines, S & W is probahly the only 
restaurant chain that has the actual 
operating figures for each individual 
unit at its fingertips at any time* 

Although, in all their units, they 
serve 30,000 persons a day, one half 
hour after the unit is closed, complete 
operating figures are available for that 
day, to date, and compiled on compara- 
tive sheets* This is one of the most 
unusual angles in the food business. 
(Most restaurants and hotels cannot 
tell their food cost, pay roll figures, 
inventory, until ten days after the fiscal 
month,) 

With these up-to-date figures before 
them, the managers know that, when 
one of them is promoted, he earned the 
promotion by merit. Perhaps this is 



Employees are let in on every operating matter and sit in daily 
conferences with their managers on company time 
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one reason why, in 18 years, Mr. Sher- 
riU has n<?ver had to fire a managen 
They leave him lo go into business for 
Ihemselves. 

When they do that, he helps them to 
:et started. He temporarily lends his 
own staff to the man who wants to 
open up and, if he can spare a dietitian, 
department head or cook, they stay 
with the former manager until his busi- 
ness is in full saving. 

Moreover, except in one instance, he 
ha? refused to open a new cafeteria in 
a city where one of his former man- 
agers was already in business. In that 
particular case, he had planned to open 
in a certain city and had already 
negotiated for a location. 

All these things make friendly com- 
titors and enthusiastic executives, 
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of course, but that alone will not turn 
red ink into black if nothing is being 
done for the people below the execu- 
tives. 

Employee.^ can work up 

IN THE S & W Cafeteria System men 
are hired who are already satisfied. 
They are brought up in the organizn- 
tion. Are usually started from the bot- 
tom — in this business in the store room 
or kitchen. But they are not kept on 
menial jobs if they show brains for 
greater responsibilities. The humEin 
element is considered ahead of the 
profit angle. The establLslied policies 
help materially to give capital a sub- 
stantial return. 

The head of the organization knows 




every operating detail from experience 
and he hasn't forgotten how it feels 
lo scrub cafeteria floors and kitchens. 
He wants his employees lo make high 
salaries. That is why he introduced 
all kinds of bonusjes on the merit and 
volume system* All his employeeii have 
a chance to increase their income 
through extra efforts. They are let in 
on every operating matter, and sit in 
on daily conferences with their man- 
agers on company time. 

Regardless of position or the work 
they perform, employees are regarded 
and respected as co-workers. They feel 
they are associates of the bcj^s. 
Amongst the thousand upward there 
are few whom the president cannot call 
by at least one name. Often he knows 
somethLng about their families. He 
makes it his business to know. Many 
of them have been guests at hta home. 
He is never too busy to see his em- 
ployees, he thinks they are the grand- 
est people, and there is no pretense 
about it* He tsends his own doctor to 
them if they are sick* In some of his 
cafeterias he maintains a free beauty 
parlor for his girls and in all his units 
he has air-conditioned lounges with 
beds for them, 

S & W was one of the first in the 
restaurant field to work on a six*day 
week. They never opened on Sundays- 
Equally, they close between meal hours, 
(Coutwued on page S3} 



ShDwm.imhip coinhtnes wiih service to keep customers coming in. 
Every holiday is an excuse for a special feature 



mr 




Many unm have free beauty parlors 
for employees. All have air condi« 
tioned rest room$ with bed^ 
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Is your office meeting the 

MODERN WORK WEEK 

^ • . .without extra effort or extra expense? 



HERE ARE A FEW JOBS TO CHECK: 



Your Present Routine May Require Your 

Office Force to Build Toward Peak Loads. 

By planning your work so that each set of records 
IS completed and proved as it is written, the 
volume maintains a steody level and does not 
accumulate into a peak load at the end of the 
doy, week or month. 



Your Adding Machine Operators May 
Depend on ^^Flying Fingers'^ for Speed* 

Operators who formerly tried to gain speed by 
making their fingers fly faster find it much faster 
and far e osier to **short-cut*' by odding entire 
amounts in one operation, rather than by depress- 
ing one key at a time* 



You May Be Wasting Effort by Preparing 
Related Records in Separate Operations. 

A great deal of time can often be saved by com- 
bining operations. There are extro advantages in 
getting statisticol information earlier; ovoiding the 
rehandling of figures and records; eliminating 
needless chances for errors, etc. 



Your Present Routine May Require 
Duplication of Original Records. 

Duplication of media in a separate operation takes 
time and increases the possibility of errors. It en- 
tails additional cost in verifying the duplicated 
records. Time and cost can be saved by using 
original records as much as possible. 



You May Be Needlessly Relisting Figures. 

Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the mediOj ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 



The local Burroughs mcin will be glad to help you 
make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you 
to determine whether any of your employees ore 
handicopped by operations that might be shortened 
or eliminated. Coll him today, or write direct. 




SEND FOR 

THIS 
BOOKLET! 

For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 
hours^ this new booklet 
contoins many specific 
suggestions for r e- 
adjusting office routme. 
Send for your free copy* 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

6005 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Burroughs 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Even in the face of war^ busi- 
ness confinues to create new 
occessories for better living 



• A PURE mineral asphalt crjating maleHal for looftnir 
U now avaHable, li spun and siu upended In water, tt U ap- 
plied withnul heal or itolvents, remained pi antic at moat tem^ 
pcratyj ea. daea not melt below 300 dey^ieeH, 

2 • SPIKEIS with unyiiuat holding power are made with a 
spiral iwiiit near thf^ point and al»o near the head. They drive 
easily, can be removed, byt work loose only under exceptional 
strain. 

Z • FOR CLEANING the Inside 
of pipcit from sniatl water pipesi to 
pipes six Inches in diameter there 
|9 a machine u^rng a flexil^le spiral 
cable. Cutlini*; tool^* or brushes on 
the front may be driven through 
sharp colli and trap.'i. 

4 • SO THAT the nf*w cool fluo- 
rescent day tight lamps may be used 
for de^k work, there is now a deak 
stand with necesii ary auxiliary elcc* 
trie apparatus concealed in the 
ba^c. The unit irives exceptionally 
well distributed light which closely 
matches daylight 

5 • FOB IN'DUSTRIAL power 
plants (not Interconnected* there 
i^ now ii frequency controller and 
recorder w^hirh maintains very close 
control, addij to eificiency. and is 
quite simply operated. 

6 • FOR PRESERVING wood 
aj^ainst decay and termites there id 
a new chemical which is said not to 
have objectionable odor or cotor» 
and doeM not altect the appearance 
or aubsjetiucnl painting or other 
surfacing?. 

7 • FOR CAMP or picnic there 
is now a folding charcoal irrili 
which ha^ an ash and spark com- 
parlment. It Ib designed for efTI- 
ctent use» easy folding- and to stand 
flrmh' anywhere. 



12 • A NEW lunch box makes practicable warm lunchf^i for 

It Is wired so that three cont the top ai^ 

f electricity while the bnttom i I to remain 

t ►> L t)njy a sshart time required to ht r i i mostat pro- 
tects ajyalnjit overheating. 

13 • FOR PULLtNG railroad Mpikea and drift boltji there 

a on<*-oiun tool whifh requires no mauling. Said to be aafer* 
and more economical, it need not be driven under the head. 
The movable claw teeth bite Into any protruding metaU 

14 • A NEW claap-type envelope la said to be easier on 
flnp;erK. The metiLt claapti are covered with a protective rubber 
sheath. 

15 • A NEW pear Is seedless, with only a trace of a core. 
In color* 9Ue and flavor, it resembles a Bartlett pear. 

16 • FOR THE deBtruction of i^erma and organic odors ther 



Is a new deodorant with 




B • A LINE of household elec- 
tric refrigeraior» Is now available 
In which !*terillzing ultra-violet 
lamps may be used. The light kills 

germs that are not shaded from its ray and given off no ap- 
preciablt hmt 

9 • FOR SALVAGING split railroad ties and heavy tim- 
bers, dow^els are now made by twisting square bars of steel 
Driven Into a bored hole, they almost completely prevent 
splitting. 

10 • FOR MAILING single books there is now an adjustable 
box*llke wrapper which fits alt medium-sized books* It offers 
protection againi?t du^t and rough handling. 

11 •A SMALL desk timer primarily for telephone use may 
be set for three or five minutes. It shows the time to run and 
rings a bell 15 seconds before the end of the period. 



25 • A SMALL greenhouse is mvAtlMe ihroagh 
a frame And glass to fit over a window. Sufficient 
heal h uiualli^ supplied from the house but h edit- 
ing jjimps may be ufed m extreme wesEher. ClaiJ 
p^neU may be fcpbced by »crven» in sumnier. 



a oiatejial which libera U'i» nascent 
oxygen a^ needed. It Is available in 
liquid or powder form. 

If • TO SIMPLIFY Ironing day 
there Is a new f^teei troning cabinet 
which can be easily installed in a, 
home, has an ironing board that 
openjj out, cover and pad for the 
board attached by special cUpsj, aci 
kioii rest, and other gadgets. 

18 • A NEW insulating material 
for various refrigeration U8es{ 

V* ■ ^1 1, *han lbs, per cubi: 
tie fabricated, cut or 
■ , rate curvatures and is 
subject to very accurate dimension 
ing 

19 • A SMALL but oltlclont wash- 
bn.i( il primarily for lingerie is made 
of a ftiolded plastic which is un^ 
afTected by soap. It's said to be 
noiseless and eas>' on hands. 

20 • A PROTECTIVE coatinf 
d*' signed for aluminum and alloy 
sheets during fabrication providei 
protection against scratching; with- 
stands bendmg, twisting, pressing* 
It is easily removed or provides % 
good base for finishing materials. 

21 • FOR SEALING mattresse 
and pillowej there is a new paint 
applied by brush which leaves a 
smooth, durable film. The painted 
surface* may be washed. It's par- 
ticuhii iy liHt^ful for those allergic to 
piUow JUliiigs, 



it 



22 • A Mail box has been do. 
vised which, if hooked up with the 
door bell, give it a distinctive signal 
when mail has been deposited in 
The signal Is readily distinguished from a visitor's ring. 



23 • AN ABRASION-RESISTING paint is availabJe for con 

veyors. chutes, floors, ramps, and the like. It embodies a powde 
from a hard stainless metal; helps prevent slipping. 

24 • A CONTINUOUS motion picture projector iakea 23 to 
800 feet of 1€ mm. film as an endless belt witliout scratching. 
The film rests on edge on a floating rewind plate, 

EtJrToR's NoTt:— This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation Bi siness tias accessS and from the 
flow of business news into our ofUces in Washington. Further, 
information on any of these items can be had by writing 
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...Like an Open Book 

ONI' ov America's gre^jtts! and most 
iiii|)iirt;(iu htiMiiem^s is like :i book, 
iipen t*> jnyone who would Umk insidiL 
ITiar husint'ss k the hnsiticss of ///> 

All iiffairs and practices of n life imiir- 
;ince ctmjpiiny are opt:n To scrutiny by 
,'^tare Deparrnrcrits char|,'ed with rhc su- 
pervision ot rhc insiiranct' biisuit^^s* Such 
a deparrnit-nr now c-\ists in every :»tat€ 
in the t'nion. 

The h^iid of thh r)<.*partment in your 
stale is a man you ought to know about 
—for ir i% his job to help ^i»fegu;ird all as- 
pect!^ of life irisu ranee liervice. 

How does he do rhisr In a mnithtT of 
\%'ays — 

In most stattrs the l^wn spetily the 
proviMons which policy contracts must 
contain and the vahies thnf niust be in- 
cluded. It h the duty of the Insur.itice 
SuperinTcndent to sL-e ro it that all pol- 
icies con 10™ with iht b\v. 

Once <i yenr, each coinp;my 1$ required 
to give the head i>f each Insurance De- 
partment a detailed statement about 



the company*s operations. This state- 
ment (which h kept on file for the in- 
spection of anyone whfj wishes ri* ^ee it) 
conntins complete information .tbouT the 
ci J m p4i n y bu si ne hs. 

It tells about the company's fimmcial 
Cfindiiion, showing its ability to meer 
4ibIigarion.s; a? so con r a in. s a history o( 
purchiises and sales of sccuritjes* all sal- 
aries in excess of 5^5, IX K) per year, and 
many other details regarding the com- 
pany's business. 

The laws leijuire that each company 
be examined by its State Insurance De- 
partment Lxaminers at specified inter- 
vals. Under Ne*v \hrk State laws, .Mer- 
ropfditan is examined once every three 
years, This examination is so thorough 
that a hirge staff of examiners reipiires 
about a vear and a half to complete it. 
Each company is also subject to exam- 
ination, at any time, by the Insurance 
Department of any state in which it does 
business. 

All this work is done m the ml crest o( 
t ftytfUf who owns^ or expects to ovsn, a 



life insurance policy. And in doing this 
work, these i>fficials and their associ- 
ates are an aid tti the companies in 
oiaf^ing bff rn so ranee the sound institu- 
ii*m it is. 



aYfffAftdimii fif Ait^ 9 iif^f iifiitr*nff company 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

4 MiJiij tr ( it ut' i vj I 

Fred,rkkH.Eck*f, 

Cl4%lftUAK Ol Ull miAKU 

PKKStDEKT 
I M4i>iso>t AVK.'sciE, Nbw Vokil, N. V» 



PUiit fit I -J {ill the Xtrti'oiMAifung exhibit a at Ihe 
Gittden Cni4- tttti*rtmtiaimi Ex§i*tttitimi 

in San Frun<-i*cu umf of ffic 



Reporters Will Come and Get It 



By HOWARD J. CARS WELL 



UNDOUBTEDLY your business 
has many stories that editors 
would like to prtnf and the public 
would like to read. This article 
will help you recognize them 



I HERE ARE mdicaUoms today that 
business is h€ading toward a rcbtrtli 
of populHril3% or at least a more gen- 
erul public favor. The big city news- 
Ija(*ers arc beginning to realize the 
need, long neglected, for a broadened 
scope of coverage of commerce, ^aance 
and industry. The newspapers want 
more business news. There should be 
more cooperation. 

Through the harrowing 1930's that 
ubiquitous term, "public relations/* 
has been given -a changed direction by 
the socio-economic issuer implicit in 
severe depression and by the Govern- 
ment's social philosophy, A militant 
labor movement, grave unemptoyment 
and dislross, disapiK>inted investors, 
extended regulation and a critical gov- 
ernmental regime have impelled it. 

This is a day of social security', col- 
lective bargaining embodied in law. of 
new taxes, uncertainty as lo what con- 
stitute fair trade practices and monop- 
oly. The whole business structure to- 
day is so bypersensitt%*e that even the 
snarl of a European dictator can send 
American securities prices tumbling 
and plunge business into gloom. 

All of these things increase the need 
for a well conceived and directed pub- 
lic relations i>olicy. Since business now 
lives in a glass house, it may as %vell 
make the most of it- 

Obviously newspapers are an impor- 
tant medium in (he public relations 
scheme* The press is concerned in a 
number of ways, but here we deal with 
just one aspect. Dealings with the 
press on litigation, strikes and labor 
trouble, government and politics, un- 
favorable publicity attending factory 
mishaps or personal scandal — these 
are different problems. Nor wnll we 
dwell on such routine ttspects as trade 
statistics, earnings, executive salaries 
and the like, because newspapers now 
receive them as a matter of course. The 
question here is : 

How can bu^iinedd teU lis story flo that 




Since liU3ifie5S now lives in a gla*s hou^e^ it might as uell 
make the most of it through welt directed pubiicity 



newspapermen wiU eome and get it? How 
does huwinejiK manauemenl nboul culti- 
vating general favor with the public? 

There is no simple answer, but much 
can be done. 

To begin with the editor feels that 
the responsibility for making business 
popular lies w^ith business itself. 

Give out all ihe news 

WHAT the press wants is news and in- 
formation. After all, rei)orters make 
their livings by getting news. Politi- 
cians know this, but too many business 
executives? are Indifferent. Certainly il 
is the i>art of enlightened self-interest 
for business management lo be more 
alert to see that Ihe man on the street 
is better apprised of the many-sided 
problems and responsibilities implicit 
in merchandising, advertising, em- 
ployee and labor relationships, govern- 
ment laws and regulation, and in rela- 
tionships w^ith dealers, consumers and 
Hecurittes holders. 

C?onstruetive publicity can be ob- 
tained because the big city new^spapers 
are beginning to invite more of il and 
this deserves some explanation. The 
big city press is the crux of the matter" 
for the simple reason that most busi- 
ness news originates in the poimlous 



centers of industry and linance, and for 
the additional reason that only the 
large metropolitan journals ha%'e the 
space and resources to devote to this 
field. 

The metro|K>litan press goes to con* 
siderable effort and expense to sup* 
ply voluminous quotations on stocks, 
bonds and commodities. Competent 
waiters devote much space to the some* 
what abstruse subject of high finance 
and the mechanics of money and cred- 
it. For advertising revenues they de- 
pend on banks and new bond issues, 
which alone indicates a narrow reader 
appeal. Today these sections on busi* 
ness and finance are far from being 
self-supporting, and it is not reason- 
able to expect them to become self- 
supporting so long as they depend on 
the present advei^tising revenues. 
Moreover, sur\^eys indicate that these 
sections as now constituted have only 
a little more reader appeal among men 
than do the horoscope, bridge and love 
fiction features. 

Therefore the stock market empha- 
sis is due to pass, and so is the day for 
treating the New York Stock Ex- 
change as the fountainhead of business 
news. The time has come for newspa- 
pers to expand their concepts and eval- 
r Co ntin ued o n page ^ti ) 
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Electric Auto-Lite Company entiiusiastic about COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 

If you drive a car, you're probably an "indirect customer" 
of The Electric Auto-Lite Company . . • for, through its 
17 manufacturing plants. Electric Auto-Lite produces mort 
than 400 automotive parts and appliances. 

A I this Company's main plant and executive ofBces at 
Toledo, Ohio, Comptometers handle the great bulk of 
Auto-Lite figure work: Payroll, Sales Analysis, Statistical, 
Planning, Costs, Comptroller's Department and General 
Accounting, 

In the Sales Analysis Department, an average of 52,000 
invoices (averaging 5 items to the invoice) are received 
each month. From these, over 100 separate summarizing 
reports are compiled each month, and sales analyses must 
be ready in four working days after the first of the month, 
Mr, W. V. Flood, Comptroller of The Electric Auto* 
Lite Company, says: The high spee^/^ extreme fiexihiiity itnd 
CmitroiieJ-Key accuracy affnriied by Cnmptom€tcrs^an€i the 
Compttmietcr Peg-Bnard ami LJnH Ticket methods — f^ave been 
important factan in enabling m to maintain rigid control at 
ail timi's . . , and give the phrase 'Complometer economy' rety 
real and important meaning!** 

COMPTOMETER 




Are your tirm's ligure-worh meHiods ''htumg on all cylinders**? 

A\ay (ttjr represer/iatiie sh&w you how Comptometer Ecom' 
omy^' aljplies to your bu si ft ess? 'fi^lephOHt your he at Compi* 
ometer office ^qt write direct to felt & Tarrant At/^. Co.j 
iji2 S. Paulina St ^ Chicago^ flL 



Washington and Your Business 



Jiggles from a 



OVER the wire from the Revolving 
A nbH'liambiT it is leiirned that Eusi- 
^ , riess should put up a statue to an Vn- 

Seismograph known Ee|K>rter. The suggented ma- 
terials are ajafoetida and cheese. 
The Unknown Ec[K>rter spilled the beans when he wrote 
that President Roosevelt wished to *'appease*' the busi- 
ness interests. 

The wire murmurs that Mr, Rtmsevelt I bought then 
and thinks now that if any appeasing is to be done he 
should get it and not give it. He has been distinctly rest- 
less ever since the word was used. 



if we got hostile the Ck>vemment might get into give- 
away comjwtition with ua» We wouldn't like that," 



Silver Moon 
Wilf Sail On 



ENOUGH experts w ill be called be- 
fore the committee attacking the sil- 
ver purchase plan to ftll the liold of 
a large ship. Unless, of eourse, the 
experts get cautious at the last mo- 
ment. They will be reinforced by Senator Carter Glass, 
chairman of Appropriations and Banking and Currency, 
his foe but occasional associate Marriner Eccles, and m'lll 
be aided by Secretary Morgenihau's technique in praising 
with a but. 

When the Chinese battle is over the silver purchase 
plan will be continued. 



Score One for 
Son Elliott 



SON Elliott Roosevelt comes to 
Washington occasionally. Sometimes 
he stops at a hotel rather than at 
the White House. He prefers not to 
get into too close contact with the 
courtiers. So it is said. Young Mr, Roosevelt discovered 
quite early in the game that they were trying to make 
use of him and it seems that he has an ingrained dislike 
for being pushed around. And — so one hears — he is 
vividly candid. 



Remedy for o 
Bad Disease 



YEARS ago Douglas Fairbanks got 
into SlOO.OtH) worth of trouble over 
his income tax. The law and the facts 
were cited, a decision reached* and 
Mn Fairbanks settled on that basis. 
Then the Bureau of Internal Revenue reopened the case, 
adduced the same law and the same facts, and a different 
decision was reached, 

"Isn't there any way,'' the Bureau was asked by this 
department, *to get a decision from the Bureau that will 
not come unstuck?" 

There is, it appears. If the taxpayer will ask the Bureau 
to sign an agreement under Section 606 he will not be 
bothered again, 

Dr, Ehrlich might know the answer. 



A Wise Parrot 
Soys '*Unde" 



SPEAKING of the orange and blue 
food tickets which are to be passed 
out to W.P.A.'ers and others on re- 
lief, the spokesman for a national 
grocery chain said: 
*'We were not coerced. My, no! We cooperated of our 
own free w*Ul. We think this plan will help the farmer by 
getting rid of the surpluses and it will help feed the 
hungry/' 

There was a muttered inquiry by this department, 
**0f course/' admitted the food chain, **we realized that 



Bonk Nights 
Next at W.P.A. 



THE orange and blue tickets are cer- 
tainly gravy for the Workers' Alli- 
ance, that Communistic organization 
that is trying to make life on the 
W.P.A. a career. No worker would 
hunt for a private job when he can get the same pay on 
the W.P.A. with cakes. 

The Alliance makes it clear that wise workers will join 
up. The more who join up, the heavier political club it 
can swing. So it will ask for more and brighter food 
tickets. And probably get them. 



Just to Be a 
Good Neighbor 



BECAUSE this department is at 
heart wholesome and hel[)ful it will 
call attention to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Stanley Reed's modest little 
btKjmlet for the democratic presiden- 
tial nomination. Judge Reed has been able to see legal 
questions through Justice Black s glasses, who is reputetl 
in turn to rely for optical aid on Tommy Corcoran. The 
wire suspects that if Judge Reed loses that presidential 
hope he will stop playing cheekie w*ith Justice Black. 



Deep Look in 
Crystal Boll 



FAIRLY reliable soothsayers say 
that Congress wants to restore 
W.P.A. to some form of order, but 
cannot determine the form. Coal 
Commission is on its way out. It has 
combined lovely aspirations with a good deal of kicking 
under the table. No help in sight for railroads. Loans for 
small business is a pretty thought, but no money will 
change hands. 

There is a chance that the President will be deprived 
of his present authority to devalue the dollar. Moderate 
amendments certain for Labor law. If Administration 
attitude is too stiff, the Labor Board may come in for 
an investigation. Cotton prices will be boosted in 1940 
by some device. Ditto other crop prices, F.C.C. will escape 
this year with a few hearty kicks. 



Norrative of a 
Temple Revolt 



IF Dr. Robert M. Hulchins of the 
University of Chicago takes Jerome 
Frank's place on the S.E.C, Call-Me- 
Bill Douglas will have put him there. 
Hutchins made Douglas such a hand- 
some offer to go to Chicago University legal faculty on 
one occasion that other members of the faculty notified 
Dr. Hutchins to back down or get out. The ultimatum was 
put in pretty collegiate phrases, of course, but the pro- 
fessors meant business. 



Bright Ploy of 
Palace Politics 



SECRETARY of State Cordell Hull, 
like Vice President Garner, like 
Postmaster General Farley, is sus- 
pected of possessing a presidential 
ambition that has not been thor- 
oughly pasteurized. He w^ent south for a rest Under 
Secretary of State Welles wxote a severe note to Herr 
Hitlen It was to be sent out under his name w^hen Hull 
learned through the grapevine wiiat was going on and 
telephoned to Washington. So it was Huirs name that 
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\^ttro INCREASE YOUR TRUCK TIRE MILEAGE 




^CT^ON of REKR wheel moves AX(tk), CHOPPING ON\ONS (B) AND 
CAUS1KI6 WALRUS (C^ TO CRY ON SPON6E (D)-WE16HT OF SPOM6E PULLS 
LEVER ON SLOT MACHINE (E). HITTING JACKPOT (P) - UNEMPLOYED MID6ET (6) 
DIVES FOR COINS, UPSETTING \CE CREA.M FREEZER (H). WHICH OPERATES FROM 
FORWARD WHEEL -ICE CREKM SPiLLS ON ROAD IN FRONT OF MOVING TRUCK 
C00LIN6 TIRES AS THEY RUN THROUGH \T AND PROLONGING THEIR LIFE ' ' 



And Here's the New Goodrich Way 
to MakeTires Run Cool^ Last Longer 



# Rube Goldberg's method of 
making truck tires run cool sounds 
rather expensive — as well as 
ridiculous. But heat failures and big 
tire bills are nothing to laugh at 
That's why Goodrich put engineers 
to w ork to build a new kind of tire 
for toJay's trucking conditions. 



heat generation — and, on top of 
that, w^ithstands better what little 
heat is generated! 






[ FORGET THE HEAT PROBLEM 



Heat is the enemy of truck tires. 
Peak loads and high speeds generate 
withering heat. Temperatures as 
high as 500^ are common. Yet sus- 
tained temperatures above 24C are 
sure to result in premature failure! 

Goodrich has licked the heat 
problem for youl A new Goodrich 
cord, called Hi-Flex, slows down 



This new cord is made by a secret 
process io Goodrich-owned mills. 
It flexes like ordinary cord- — but it 
comes back alive! It retains its 
'^spring*' and its strength through- 
out the life of the tire. 

You can't see this cord in the new 
Goodrich Triple Protected Silver- 
towns. But because it's there you 
can handle peak loads — your trucks 
can travel faster. And you will get 
more mileage per dollar than you 
ever got before. 



USERS PROVE THESE CLAIMS 

The new SiJveriowns, buiU with Hi- 
Flex Cord, have been used on many of the 
moM severe tire jobs in the coutitry, 
Working under abnormal conditions, 
where tires blew out one after anoiher, 
Silveriowns la^^ted 2 and 3 times longer 
than the best tires used before. Yqu 
probcibly don't have hauls like thi;; but 
whatever your truckings work, you can 
save vi'ith cooler*rufuiing Goodrich Tires- 



HI-FIEX CORD KEEPS HEAT 
BELOW DANGER LINE 

I IMMc-j; Cord is more compact, more cb^cic 
— ^et jictuaUy strimjger ihiin ordinary cord. It 
retiuDS h% ^itrejigth j^nd cl^i^iitity ihrcjujirhout 
^. . , . J , ,j ^ fh<f tife of ihi' lire. 

ThMUhirKbaiky When stretched. 

lire from "j£ row- 
ing*" Bcca.uje of 
its sm4Jler diii- 
jticter, Goodrich 
can. H) jturround 
I h e cord i i h 
more jioLj-frkiioii 
rubber, (2) kivc 
thu (tre more 
^ircn^ih with 
li-^s bulk. 




This ntw K^amP^ci 
G^odrieh Hi- Fir it Coref 

tirt htftt 



Goo Jricli^fc^ Silver towns 

iriCIFY THE Si NEW SIlVEiTOWN TIRES FOt TRUCKS AND tUSES 
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was signed to iL This department has previously observed 
that persons who annoy Mr. Hull someUmes meet with 
sticky ends. 

CHAIRMAN Hatton Sumners of the 
Hatfon Sumners "^'^^^^ Judiciary Committee walked 
I - into the Hou.se cloak room after a 

Loses I em per heated session over taxes. The Texan 

is a kindly man and courtly, but now 
and then he blows up: **What a lot of so-and-so's/' said 
he to a group, **our grandchildren will think us — sticking 
them with this load of debt I'* 

General rejwrt is that John W. Hanes. Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, thinks along the same lines, Nt>i: long 
ago he was on the verge of resigning his otT^ce, but was 
persuaded to hold on at least for a time. Too many Treas- 
ury officials have already leaped out of the windows. 



Make Big One 
of LiHie Ones 



MORGENTHAU has long had the 
idea of bunching llie various detec- 
tive organizations in the Treasury 
under one head. They are the Secret 
Service, Narcotics, Alcohol, Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Coast Guard, and perhaps two or 
three more. This has been vigorously fought by the 
various units, each of which wishes to preserve its own 
importance, and each of which ha^ always been able 
to swing enough congressional sup|)ort to head off action. 
Under the new reorganization law, the amalgamation 
might be brought about. It is hard to see why it should 
not be a good thing, Morgenthau thinks it would, and 
Morgenthau has been growing in the popular estimation. 

CONGRESSWOMAN Norton said 

Mice Ploy When ^^^V . . , 

I » A Wage-hour Administrator An- 

tne Law s Away ^jj^py^rg should be given more author- 
ity," 

The idea was the same that all the authority-spreaders 
have. The othce boss should be permitted to rise superior 
to the law. He should be given what amounts to a letter 
of marque, permitting him to prey on hapless little mer- 
chant vessels. The more loosely the law was written by 
careless congressmen or interested agents the mort* 
power he would have. An example is the bill recently 
introduced to '*take the profits out of war," The 50 states- 
men who signed it knew very little about it. The man 
who introduced it had not even read it through. The 
wage^hour bill is another example. Andrews admits he 
does not know what all of it means. One-man authority 
would simply substitute the one-man for the law. 



Court Hits the 
One-Man Low 



CHIEF Justice Groner of the Court 
of Appeals sharply reminded the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that one-man law is not yet the 
law of this land- It may be. some- 
time, but thkt time has not quite come. The F,C.C. had 
refused to O.K. an application for a broadcasting license 
on grounds the court held to be unsubstantial: 

"We cannot consent to the view that either the right 
to grant or the right to revoke is subject to the uncon- 
trolled discretion" of the Commission. If the Court had 
not ruled that the F.aC. must obey the law and not 
gambol over a political green the freedom of broadcast- 
ing in this country would be only a wistful memory. 

THFJ new reorganization law is re- 
Passing the Whip S;>rded as a pretty good statute, all 
t ftk M thmgs considered, borne steps can be 

to the Big man ^^y,^^ toward reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment, which has badly needed re- 
organizing ever since the Government moved to Wash- 



ington. Two pins may be stuck in the new law as a jog 
to memory: 

One: thf^re ^ pentUtent report that u jokf^r hsin been hidden 
iti ii by the fine ItfilUin hand of lawyer Ben Cfihen. Report not 
fonnrnipfl 

Two: The Frt*Hidf*nt can do whatever he pleaseti within the 
frame of the law unleas the two houn*!s of Congress gang up 

\n n r^rn 111 t *'nt i i*>;t iluttoti. He:»arileil as uriltkL*ly. 

NOT long ago our coastwise fteet 
This May be a second largest seagoing fleet 

P in tite world. It was only exceeded by 

unny ory Britain's merchant marine. Our At- 

lantic coast is dotted with handy 
harbors. Plenty of contiguous business. The man this de- 
partment thinks knows more about our merchant shi[>- 
ping than any other said: 

**Our coastwise shipping is all shot. Going to ruin/* 
Some one up on The Hill forgot to read through a bill 
that had been introduced. 

MADAME Secretary Perkins i.i 
Overload Boats ^^^^'^^^^^ th*" ^'11 but this may be 
with Sail r unfair. On The Hill they blame Ma- 

I ai ors dame Perkins for everylhing except 

the ffiot and mouth disease. The law 
as passed requires three shifts of seamen on every steam- 
er of more than 100 tons. 

There isn't room on a small ship for so many men to 
sleep, let alone work. 

Making everything fine and dandy, the shipbuildin^^ 
plans of the Maritime Commission, plus the Navy's ex- 
|)ansion» have not only so crowded the yards that new 
ships for the coastwise trade cannot be built, but the 
labor cost has gone up out of all reason, A demand for a 
coastwise subsidy is coming. 

**Our new C2 merchant ships, being built by the M.C.. 
cost $2,500,000. A brand new Danish ship recently made 
the port of Baltimore. The Maritime Commission's ex- 
|:>erts looked her over. She is better in every way than 
our C2*3 and she only cost $800,000." 



Lewis is Off 
the Reservation 



WORD comes that those loud 
whoops John L, Lewis is emitting, 
somewhere out in the darkness, are 
shot throtjgh wilh deadly pur post*. 
He thinks he can honest-to-goodness 
wreck the A. F. of U He tbinks he can force the New 
Dealers to aid him in this by using the Or Els€ Club. News 
value of the item is that this time Lewis seems to mean it. 



No Czar for 
the Bankers 



INVESTMENT bankers of the I.B. 
Conference state that the agreement 
reached under the Maloney Act with 
the S/E.C.^ — that is a crude way of 
stating it but seems to cover the 
facts — will practically drive out of the investment bank- 
ing business men who cannot tjualify under the strictes 
rules of banking morality. No matter how sincerely a 
dealer in investments may regret his dealings with that 
little widow years ago he will be— says the LB.C, — out 
for good. 

The plan provides for a boss man with all the authoritv 
needed to enforce the law, but so subject to checks an , 
counterchecks that he cannot be called a czar. 



(Headache in 
Happy Valley 



AN after-thought seems to be run- 
ning a demonstrative course in Ten- 
nessee. The Tax pay ei^* Association, 
by examining the records, has de- 
termined that the annual loss in rev- 
enue to the state, counties and municipalities due to the 
T.V.A. amounts to $3,512,095. The engineers of the T. V. A. 
state that when that operation reaches its |>otential peak. 
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Quicker OnThe Trigger 
Than Any Other LowPriccdC 



Try to equal its acceleration . . . try to 
equal its performance on the hills ... in 
other cars of its price! 

YouMl think there's quicksilver in the wheels ot 
this lively car once you drive it or watch some 
other capable driver handle It in traffic* 

For the nevr Chevrolet is amazingly * 'quick 
on the trigger'* • . • accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles an hour in record time . . . is faster in 
moving traffic than other cars in its price range 1 

And this very nimbleness is, of course, an aid 
to safety, because it helps Chevrolet drivers to 
keep free of traffic tangles. 

In hill-climbing, too, ''Chevrolet's the 
Choice!'' It's a better performer on the hills 
than any other car in its field. 

You'll want a new Chevrolet this summer, • 
Order one today from your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. • . • And then step out and enjoy motor- 
ing as you have never enjoyed it before 
in any low-priced car! 

tlllKVROLET MOTOH DIVlSfON. Cenrrat 
Motor X Sales CorrHtrarinrt^ DlL'VROVi\ MH All- 
CAN. Genertit Motor $ irtsTatmenr Pfan — 
C4invenient^ economical monthly payment 



It's the LIVELIEST 



Ho other cor combiner off 
ffiese famous features: 

EXCLUStVE VACUUM GIAEtSHIFT 

NEW AERO-STRfAM STTUNG, NEW 
BODIES ar FISHER 

NEW LONGER RIDING-SASE 

8S-HOR5EPOWER VAlVE-IN-HiAD SIX 

PERFECTED HTORAUUC BRAKES 

NEW ^-OBSERVATION CAR*' VISIBILITY 

RERFICTED KNEi-ACTIOM RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof SteeriAg 
(Avaiioble on Master De Luxe moclels oftty) 

TIPTOE*MATIC CLUTCH 



A GENERAL 
MOTORS VALUE 
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S for Mciy, 



which will no! tjo until 1945* the total tax to be paid by it 
will be only $645,000. 

"ThiH is not an argoment against fcd( rnl ownership/' 
ihe Association sstales in its re[Mjrl to the ciiizi^ns of the 
state, "or a plea for the imposition of a new tax/' 

It merely asks that the T.V.A, pay to the state and 
localities the money it is now taking away from them each 
yean The T.V,A. cnuld do this by enterinjr into what the 
Taxpayers* Associalion plaintively calls a "neighborly 
agreement/' But if il did that the yards! ick would be 
pretty badly ruined. The TA'' A. ]ms mamtained a mas- 
terly silence. 



Let Mr, Norrts 
Laugh This Off 



U. S, SENATOR George W. Norris 
was for years the pride and joy of 
Nebraska, If any one man was re- 
sponsible for the T.V.A*, it was Nor- 
ris. It has now been estimated that 
the actual annual loss to the general taxpayer, as dis- 
closed by an analysis of the T.V,A/s most recent report p 
is $22,213,000. 

If to this loss were to be added the $3,512^095 which 
*'in equity'' according to the Taxpayers* Association the 
T.V,A. should pay to Tennessee and its counties and 
towns the net annual loss would be $25J25,095, This is 
considerably more than the annual cost of all the activi- 
ties of the slate government of Nebraska. 



Come AH Ye 
Heovy Laden 



THE Tennessee Taxpayers* Associa- 
tion remarks that, unless the T.V,A. 
makes good these ''annual revenues 
requiring replacement" there will be 
plenty ruin in the Fortunate Valley, 
To place added tax burdens '*on homes, farms, and all 
other property w*ouId be inequitable and wholly un- 
justified/' 

Jf the T.V.A, will inquire of U, S. Treasurer Morgen- 
thau, however, it will learn that the only place to put a 
lax is on the taxpayer. 



Flying Dutchman 
Streomlined 



SADISTICALLY inclined persons 
who like to laugh heartily at the 
methods of government are invited 
10 consider this brief talc. At inter- 
vals a window-barred train is sent 
from coast to coast to pick up persons tapped for deporta- 
tion. The two men in charge are required to pay all the 
living expenses of their several hundred charges out of 
their own pockets. Eventually they w'ill get the money 
back if the G.A.O, finds no flaws in their accountancy. 
According to a statement on The Hill some of the Euro- 
pean Governments are refusing to accept certain de- 
portees — white slavers, narcotic addicts, etc. — after they 
have been certified out by Secretary of Labor Perkins. 
There is no provision in law by which Madame Perkins 
can uncertify her certificate. If the two men in charge 
of the train turned their cargo loose the guilty custodians 
could be placed indefinitely under hatches. But, if their 
private funds are exhausted, the unfortunate deportees 
must go hungry. What to do? What to do? 



Seems to Like 
Morked Cards 



ATTORNEYS who work for the 
B.E.C, learn all there is to know 
about the new laws for barreNbend- 
ing corporations. Likewise attorneys 
who work for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue discover what the income tax means. U|>on re- 
tiring from the S.E,C. and the B LR, such atiomeys are 
in a position to give clients really worth while guidance. 
Within the law. mind you. But they are not permitted 
to practice before the two bt)dies for so long a time that, 
when they are admitted, the laws and the regulations may 
have been shifted completely around. 



Spirit of Fair 
Play Gaining 



IT is a pleasure to report, however, 
that of late the Treasury is inclining 
more toward fair play with the tax* 
payer. Regulations are not being 
softened but at least orders have 
been i.^.sued that no undue advantage shall be taken. If a 
taxpayer settles his legal dues he is not abused because 
some one thinks he is morally bound to pay more. 



Report on Two 
New Offtcials 



FRED H, BROWN has been named 
Cum pi roller General, taking the 
place left vacant by the retirement 
of John R. McCarl at the end of his 
15 year term. Brown is regarded as a 
nice, kindly, easy going* soft spoken man of the profes- 
sional politician type. 

Leon Henderson, the likely chairman of the S.E.C., to 
succeed Douglas is rated as tough, able and fair. A hard 
New Dealer, who plays his cards on top of the table. 



How to Annoy 
the T.N.E.C. 



MEMBERS of the T.N.E.C are re- 
ported to be biting their fingers fu- 
l iously while contemplating the re- 
cent testimony of Dr. Frederick C. 
Howe before the Commission. Dr. 
Howe was once the consumers' counsel for the 
In his effort to prove that the milk business is a monopoly, 
he said : 

Milk could be sold at six to eight cents a quart, the farmer 
could be paid Ihe same price he in getting today, and thc! 
distributor would make ?i fair profit if it wert* Bold from shops 
mHiead of by wagon dc^ilvery. 

The members of the monopoly commission began to 
figure oiit how many milk w«gon drivers and horses and 
garage hands would be thrown out of work and— unless 
report errs — lost their taste for Dr. Howe in a big way. 



The Pay-Check 
May be SIrced 



THE T.N.E.C. asked for $2,000,000 
with which to set up an inquiry 
which might last for several years 
but which would result in an honest 
and factual re|)ort on business. It 
has been sliced to $600,000 and may not be increased. 
Reason seems to be that the T.N^K.C tenaciously refused 
to play politics. 



Jesse Jones 
Not Afraid 



IS 



R.F.C. Chairman Jesse H. Jones is 
fairly confident that business will be 
better in the coming year; 
"Barring war- — 
In spile of the drums in Europe 
the career men in the State Department have not be- 
lieved in the possibility of war at this time. The frighten- 
ing noises have been due to "a fault in the European 
political strata readjusting itself/' Like those temblors 
on the West Coast. 



Tariff Bars on 
State Lines 



A REPORT by the Department of 
Agriculture has called attention to 
the tariff bars the various states are 
raising against their neighbors' pro- 
ducts. Unconstitutional, of course, 
but there they are. Practically every one has some justi- 
fication other than that of internal tariff protec on- 
such as milk inspection and the gasoline tax. If and 
w^hen Congress gets the 1940 bee out of its hair some- 
thing may be done about it. No one knows precisely whaL 
Congress does not like to interfere with the states. 
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that direct mail can help /our business 



MORE money was invested in direct 
mail last year, than in any other 
form of advertising. Over two hundred 
and seventy -five million dollars! Why? 

Because business men know that sales come only as 
a result of contacts with buyers. And through direct 
mail they can make concacts^ — ecormmicailY and profitably. 

Concerns operating under limited budgets, use 
direct mail in as small a way as they choose — build- 
ing, step- by-step, on a money*making basis. Those 
advertising on a broader scape use it to supplement 
all their advertising activities. 

Direct mail has certain pmved advantages no busi- 
ness can afford to overlook- Consider just five of them 
in the light of your own business: 

1« SELECTIVE! You can direct your selHfig effort to 
logical buyers, as a whole or by groups^ with specific 
opproaches and minimum waste^ 

2. PERSON *TO* PERSON! You con opproach your 
active, inoctive and prospective buyers on a personal 
basis and iit terms of their buying habits. 




3* TIMELY! You can copitalize on olf 
events ctnd situations which produce 
extra soles. 

4. MAXIMUM ATTENTIONI As moil, 
your message is In a preferred position to receive 
undivided Attention, 

5. FLEXI&LEI You eon make your messages as brief 
or complete— as simple or eloborote^ — as varied in 
size and form, as you wish. 

These are by no means all the advantages of direct 
mail. But there is a very simple way to learn about 
other s, many of which apply to ym^r business. 

Talk to the Addressograph Man 

He will be glad to show you as many as 49 diflferent 
ways in which direct mail is being used profitably* 
He'll show you, too, how easily and economically yau 
can put this powerful medium to work, through ptvren 
Addressograph methods. Youll find ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city phone 
books. If you prefer, write to us at the address below. 



ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland. Ohio 

ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULT I GRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO . Sales Agencies in Principat Cities 

VISIT THE APDRESSOOtAPH-MULTLGRAPK EXHIBITS AT HEW YORK ^ 
WORLD'S FAIR AND &OiDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 



Keeping Small Town Dollars at Home 

By BERNARD C. ARNOLD 



OSAGE CITY merchants demon- 
strcite that showmanship will suc- 
ceed where friendship or oppeols 
to home*town spirit foil os busi- 
ness buitders 




Merchatits advertise comistcntly in the local paper and lie 
their window displays in with the newspaper copy 



a 
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^✓UT IN rural America where the 
last bulwark of American indepen- 
dence exists, w^here the thinkers abide 
and where America speaks her mind, 
the vital question is how can the small 
•tow^n merchant continue to exist under 
resent conditions. The problem has be- 
come serious to these men and women 
who are the balance wheel of democra- 
fey and. in spite of higher taxes» greater 
competition, higher wages and shorter 
hours, some of Ihem are finding the 
answer. 

A town can only be as good as the 
people in and about desire it to be. It 
has been the age-old lament that ''the 
old town is going to the dogs'* — ^that 
every one is going to a neighboring city 
to buy or is ordering from the mail or- 
der houses. It is admitted that *Hhe 
grass always looks greener beyond the 
fence.** but Bhowmanship coupled with 
ood business methods can keep people 
tuying in the small town. 



It lakes more than mere exhortation 
by the merchant or the newspaper "to 
trade at home"— it takes up-to-the- 
minute sales methods coupled with 
salesmanship and cooperation of all the 
merchants. Not only that, but it takes 
improvements not only in the stores 
but in the city itself to keep pace with 
the times, 

A *'good'* town of yesteryear beyond 
a doubt had a town loyalty that does 
not exist today. The people of today 
are not the builders of the tow^n. In 
most instances, they are the descen- 
dants of the builders or strangers who 
have moved in. The builders of any- 
thing, whether it be city or house, pos- 
sess pride and enthusiasm. Now that 
most of the builders are gone, it is only 
natural that the people more or less 
*'don't care." 

They are the **renters** and few rent- 
ers take the care and have the interest 
that the original builders had. 



Nineteen new store fronts have been 
butlt in Osage City 



No mailer how fine a small city mftj 
be, pride will not keep many of the 
people from going elsewhere to trade] 
even though the same merchandisei 
could be procured in the ''home town/*! 

Out in the central west is a city of 
2,500 that is attempting to meet the 
changing times with renewed determin*i 
a lion and» although there are timea^ 
that the merchants almost admit they 
are licked, they are keeping their In id'^ 
well above water. 

The population shows liltie dti 1 1 .1 r, 
store buildings do not stand vacant, the 
city itself presents a desirable aspect, | 
and the trade territory has been ex- 
tended greatly. 

A problem of drawing trade 

THAT city is Osage City, Kan. Sincel 
it is within an hour*s drive 0/ the state 
capital, Topeka; three hours* from| 
Kansas City; and less than an hour'sl 
ride from William Allen White*s city,! 
Emporia, the merchants obviously have! 
t heir problems. 

To bc-gin with, let it be understood . 
that all the questions have not beenH 
answered and all the people arc not^ 
buying at home, but the generaJ plan 
that the merchants have adopted 
through their chamber of commerce 
and their individual elForts has in- 
creased the trade radius to an approxi* 
mate 25 miles and, for some merchants,J 
even further. 

The merchants in Osage City have 
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Men and Profits 

from Hurricanes and Barracuda 



On a narrow framework, over waters 
infested with barracuda* 1000 men 
built the bridge*apd- island highway 
26 miles from Florida's tip to Key 
West. Far from any point of safety, 
they were menaced by tropical hur- 
ricanes that wouJd deal destruction a 
few hours after the first warning. 

200 men were killed building the 
railroad that preceded this highway. 
Yet on this job (seven of whose nine 
contractors were insured by Ameri- 
can Mutual) not a life was lost. 

Why? Because the contractors and 
American Mutual safety consultants 
planned in advance how to mmimiz;e 
all conceivable hazards ^guards 
against falling into the water and 



speedy rescue methods — truck and 
motor boat evacuation of workers 
upon warning of hurricane. 

This remarkable job, though unlike 
any other we have tackled, is truly 
typical of our safety work. Factory, 
store or construction project, the safe* 
ty planning is tailor-fitted to specific 
needs. Accidents are prevented and in- 
surance rates are frequently reduced, 

A second profit for employers is pro- 
vided by doctors trained in industrial 
work, often returning val- 
ued men to their jobs. 
Third isthecash dividend 
that has saved all policy- 
holders 20 ^ f. or more of 
premiums for 51 years. i 



American Mutual and m affili' 
ares apply the same foresight in 
the loss prevention services, offer 
the same or greater dividend op' 
portunity^ to firms and individ- 
uals whom we can cover wich 
practically all forms of insurance 
(except life). 




Boi'iofi^ MiUi^^for d copy t*/ How Twelve 
Companies Made ,461,939.0 1**. 



Americait Mutual LiabilitY Insurance Company 

BRANCHES 5 7 OF THE COUNTRY'S PR 1 NCI PAL CITJ ES 



3 profits with 

American Mutual 
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adopted fihowmanHhip instead of rely- 
ing on the '*trade at home" slogan 
which went out when low^n pride dim- 
inished. For the most part they have 
made their places of business m attrac- 
tive and up-to-date as wrii? possible 
with their somewhat limited resources. 
Nineteen new store fronts have been 
built with liberal use of modem glass 
and metaL They have inaisted in re- 
modeling that display windows be ar* 
ranged to the best advantage. New 
lighting of the latest design ha^s been 
installed. Frequent interior decorating 
is done. 

Air-conditioning is about the only 
modern installation that has not been 
made in the stores, but the hotel and 
theater have that* 

Many fixtures for the comfort and 
convenience of the customers have been 
installed in these stores, but primarily 
the thought has been to m^ke the out- 
side more attractive— even fjcrhaps at 
the expense of the interior. 

Enough neon tubing and elect ric 
signs have been used to make the 
streets attraclive and give a city at* 
moaphere at night 

Coupled with this showmanship, llie 
merchants have prevailed on their 
clerks to be m attentive and accom- 
modating as possible— their sales forc- 
es are on their toes. 

The merchants themselves have tried 
to please and to be ready to agree that 



clerks and» therefore^ must train the 
clerks they have. These merchants frn^ 
adopted modern sales methods. Sn.ii 
and artistic p' ' ! 

dow and cour 

moved from placi: to plact to u 
where attention value is best, 
displays are attractive and chatr^>-i 
often. The stores as a whole arc kvpi 
neat and clean. 

Interesting their cu stotticrs 

ONE example of the sort of showman- 
ship employed was the Christmas win- 
dow unveiling in which almost every 
business house participated last year. 
This brought a large crowd to town. 

Furthermore, the merchants in 
Osage City realisse that showmanship 
will fail if stocks are not kept up to 
date. So they advertise consistently in 
the local paper and tie in their window 
and other displays with the ads. In 
this way, the newspaper first informs 
the prospective customer of the articles 
to be sold and the window display jogs 
his memory* 

But keeping a tow^n alive is not a 
job that can be done in a week or a 
month. The town must keep constanily 
at it. Right now, although the busi- 
ness district of Osage City covers sev- 
en blocks* parking space has become 
a problem and plans are being made 
to build a free parking lot soon. 




Merchatiis have learned that thetr 
they can buy as cheaply at home as 



'the customer is alw^ays right." They 
try to see that the personal attention 
and friendliness so often lacking in the 
big cities are given. 

At present they are holding a sales* 
manship school which brings in special- 
ists to explain the various phases of 
selling. 

They realize that, in most instances, 
they are unable to pay high wages for 



job is to convince the people that 
anywhere and get what they want 



Primarily, Osage City is an agncul- 
ture community with coal mining sec- 
ond in importance. Realizing that their 
customers are mostly farmers, the mer- 
chants have offered every cooperation 
through their chamber of commerce to 
the 4-H Clubs, the Farm Bureau* and 
all other farm organizations. About a 
year ago, a calf project was undertaken 
which is watched closely by the Kansas 



State Agriculture College. Under this 
plan, merchants contributed from $25 
to $50 for a common fund to buy pure^ 
bred rcgisteretl P 1 Ayrshire 

* atves Ifi hf> pin of 4*11 

t ' i for when 

: ion, Non- 

intereat-beanng not es were si^ni'd and 
payments are made in monthly install- 
ments. 

A chick club has been carried on by 
a local produce firm for the past two 
years undi*r which chicks are gi%'en to 
hoys and girls; this year. in'> *'hirks 
went to each of 50 4-H Clnl ' h. 

E%*ery effort is made to ■ ige 
new industries and hysiness to come to 
town, even though they may be com- 
petitive. 

The merchants believe that, the more 
businesses in the city, the greater its 
drawing flower. 

Likewise, good roads have been a 
major project at all limes. 

The merchants in Osage City have 
realized that people will not buy in 
Osage City to any great extent just be- 
cause it is Osage City. Nor will they 
buy from a merchant just because they 
knew his father or because he is their 
f riend. 

Men have learned this and have 
been ''hurl" as the truth dawned- They 
realize now, however, that the small 
lown merchant*s job is to show the 
people that they can buy what they 
want as reasonably at home hh any- 
where—and that they must have a 
friendliness and an accommodating 
way that will cause them to come back. 

Meeting methods of competitors 

ANOTHER fact has been driven home. 
They give the people what they want. 
If the people want certain goods, the 
merchant stocks them even though he 
considers them cheap and shoddy and 
hates to have them in the store. If the 
customers want to receive something 
free along w*ith their purchases jusi 
because a store in the big city is doing 
it, then the local merchant makes plans 
to give something away even though 
the customers are really paying for the 
free article many times. People aren*t I 
aware that they are being duped and ' 
will object more if they don*t get some- 
thing free than if they don't get full 
value. 

Times change! And towns must 
change, loo* Instead of cussing his 
friends for buying out of town, the 
small town merchant must think of 
ways of getting prospective customers 
to come in, visit, and wake up to the 
fact that their home-town merchant 
has the same merchandise that can be 
bought elsewhere and for a price as 
low or maybe less. 

That can be effected through show- 
manship — not mere exhortation to 
trade at home. 
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Leaders in fhe March of Business 




W. 



m C, DICKERMAN* president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, which will soon deliver a |2.366;0(}0 order of 15 
locomotives for high speed passenger and freight service to 
tlie Union Pacific and 11 locomotive tenders to the Cliicago 
Rock Island & I^cific Railway to cost $150,000 to $200,000. 

E, J, Leiser wi(J superintend the $3,000^000 modernizing job of 
InternationaJ Harv^ester*s Milwaukee plant preparatory to the 
manufacture of two new, small size Diesel engines which will 
be used in tractors. The company*s $11,000,000 modernization 
program also includes plants in Rock Island and in Chicago. 

Charles A. Higgins, who came to the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany in 1915 as chief chemist of the purchased Unian Powdei 
Company and persuaded the company to extend its chemical 
business, was recently elected president of Hercules. In addi- 
tion to his specialized work as chemist, Mn Higgins has served 
the company as %^lce president since 1930 and chairman of the 
finance committee since 1936* 

Eberhard Faber, head of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, 
who celebrated his 80th birthday, March 14, 1939, and has served 
for 60 years as president of the company founded by his father, 

Nathan Adams was honored with a three^das* celebration in 
commemoration of his 50 years with the First National Bank 
of Dallas^ which he has served in every capacity from book- 
keeper to president* He has played a leading part in the de- 
veJopment of the Southwest and hig plan to finance the oil in- 
dustry has been unK^ersally adopted by the bank^ of Texas, He 
has served as president of the Texas Bankers Aas'n, was an 
original member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, is a 
former director of the United Slates Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
YOUR COMPANY'S 
lABOR POLICY ? 



OUPPOSE you asked thousands of 
^ people all over the country just 
what they thought of your labor policy? 
How much would they know? Would 
it be flattering? Or the reverse? 

A recent survey concerning 12 well- 
known companies revealed that the 
companies credited with good labor 
policies were ones (as you might 
guess) that had done a good "public 
relations'' job. 

Sales can be helped, or hurt, by 
what the public thinks of the com- 
pany behind the product , . . its poli- 
cies governing what goes on "behind 
the scenes." 

Even retailers are discovering the 



need of public-relations work as valu- 
able and necessary in making friends 
in the community. 

Companies with a variet)' of articles 
for sale often combine product adver- 
tising with "public -relations advertis- 
ing/' to build up a reputation for any 
product bearing their labels. 

And raw material manufacturers, 
who sell nothing direct to the public, 
have also discovered that a favorable 
opinion created by advertising can 
aid their business. 

« • * « 
Is your company harnessing product 
advertising with "public-relations ad- 
vertising'' for more sales? 



THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



The Saturday Evening Post m Ladies* Home Journal • Country Gentleman 
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Heard in the Market Place .Tr 



Trade talk from here and there 
about this and that 



Television^ — ^How Soon? 

TtiK LAST wok! hHs imi been uUeriHl on 
the immediate future of tek»viBion, David 
SarnofT. head of started the argU' 

fm*nt not long aj^o by a«serUfig that tt^le- 
vision in the home Is now '^technically 
f<«!asible-" Then, F, McDonahJ. premtlcnt 
of Zenith Radio Corporation, had his Bay, 
The sale of receiving sets was premature, 
he declared. Commercial television isi 
*'jusl around the corner for stock sales- 
nien only/' 




While admlttinif that televLslon holdi: 
"the most fascinating possibitjtiea ever 
envisioned by an eager public," Mr, Mc- 
Donald points out that the receiving set 
of one year ago is aiready obsolete, that 
program! cannot yet he transmitted be- 
yond a radius of 30 to 50 miles, and that 
the cost of transmission is loo much at 
present for advertisers to pay the bill. At 
the wave lengths now allocated to tele- 
vision, he said, every gpark plug in every 
one of the 25,000,000 Anierican automo- 
biles creates interference in its immediate 
vicinity. For these reasons and others, he 
maintained that the public should not be 
made to pay for experinientation through 
I he sale of receivers or advertising. 

In testimony before the Monopoly In^ 
vesti gating Committee, Philo T. Farns- 
worth, head of the Farns worth Television 
Co., insisted that no development is bein^ 
withheld by the industry and that com- 
mercial televising to people in their homes 
is virtually at hand. 

Stanton GHffis of Paramount Pictures 
told the Kational Board of Eeview of Mo- 
tion Pictures that television programs in 
New York City would be a commonplace 
witliin a few weeks. Starting with the 
broadcasts at the New York World's Fair 
opening, he predicted 100,000 receiving 
sets would be sold in this country in 193?*, 
Hetail prices he put at a low of $100 and 
a mediaji of $250. 

Finally came the testimony of Maj. 
Lenox Lohr. president of NBC. He placed 
commercial television five years ahead. If 
sponiored television depends on a sale of 
1,000,000 sets it may be 50 years* he 
a tided. 

50 



Out of a Tin Con 

THE CANNED Pea Marketing Coopera- 
tive h&s been counting tin cans in the na- 
tional pantry and finds that Mrs Con- 
!*ymer has 215 canned eclibles to choose 
from when she goes to market » There are 
46 varieties of vegetables, and the num- 
l>er of biajids is practically countless. Of 
roups there are 37, and canned fruits to 
the number of 33. Then come 27 varieties 
of sea foods, 23 meats, and tinned special* 
ties from molasses to plum pudding. 

Of immediate Interest to the Pea Co- 
operative is a drive to make people eat 
more peas. Last year's plenitude of peas 
caused a huge overpack. The citrus peo- 
ple I see this page in the February num- 
ber i are not alone in having a surplus. 
So many food surplvises plague the na- 
tion that, if all the campaigns to dispose 
of them are successfu!, we may well an- 
ticipate a genera! expansion of the na- 
tional waistline. 

Anything for Belgium? 

A LETTTER from T. Creon. secretary of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Belgium, offers the Chamber's assistance 
to American firms that wish to do busi- 
ness in that country. He says Belgians 
are interested particularly in the follow- 
ing claases of American -manufactured 
goods : machines, motors, electrical ap- 
paratus, householil electrical appliances, 
tools, artificial leathers, ready-made dress- 
es and other garments, fruit preserves, 
pharmaceutical specialties, and pure 




chemical products for laboratory and 

pharmaceutical use. Of course^ Belgium 
has goods for sale, as w^cll. Further in- 
formation may be had by addressing Mr, 
Creon at 25 Rue du Ch a mp- de-Mars» 
Brussels, 

Paper from Straw 

PITTSBURGH newspapers will try out 
newsprint made of wheat straw and 
melting at %15 a ton less than the regular 
wooiJ pulp product. The inventor. Dr. F. 
W. Hochstetten achieves the same result 
with potato or col ton plant stems. In any 



tajse there is a by-product in the Smm of 
synthetic cotton. Using cotton stems to 
prmiuce synthetic cotton may seem to be 
rather indirect processing, and not very 
popular in view of the presc»nt cotton flur- 
plus. But it does again demonstrate th€j 
wonders of science, Dr, Hochstelter an* 
nounrejt that he also has successfully re^ 
claimed the pulp from used paper* 

Leaders 

LAST YEAR tobacco (meaning prin- 
cipally cigarettes I w»as the third most 
advertised classification in the maga* 
zines and fourth in radio, Tobacco manu- 




facturers spent approximately $12,500.- 
000 in these lw*o media alone. 

Camels led in sales with 2S per cent 
of the total. Luckies were second with 
24 per cent; Chesterfields third with 22 
per cent, while Philip Morris and Old ( 
Gold were in fourth and fifth places re- ' 
spectively, Philip Morris made the great- 
est gain in a year that saw a new all* 
time high for the cigarette industry, Thc| 
total production of 163,000.000.000 come«| 
to more than two packages a week fori 
every atiult In the country. 

Making the Dead Come to Life 

THE ^'JUNlOR SALESMAN ' idea m one 
form or another is not new. Sometimes he] 
is employed to accompany a regular sale 
man while leai-ning the ropes, again as 
free lance developing new business. Set 
dom is he assigned a regular territory un^ 
til he has proved himself, 

A new function for "juniors** was dis 
covered recently by Grimes-Strassforth 
Stationery Co.» Los Angeles, The com 
pany*s regular downtown salesmen were 
handed index cards of all inactive pros-' 
pects in their respective territories andll 
asked to pick out those they though' 
promising enough to follow* up, then turii 
back the residue to the sales manager 
These rejected "dead'' names were givej 
to two young Junior salesmen. Withi 
two months, reports Sales Maitaftcment^ 
the juniors had turned in orders from 
one- third of these former customers. 

They were supplied w*ith no data on 
the past record of an account , but barged 
right In with a fresh storj' for the buyer. 
Sales Manager Thomas found that the 
cub salesmen often made sales simply 
because they w^ere free from those ha 
ards anticipated by the older men wh 
knew too well w^hat couldn't be done. 

-Fhku DkAhmon 
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MAN TO MAN 

in the 

MONEY MARKETS 

By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 



■ "YOU atill hear 
Performance of people talk of 
Stocks in 19 38 "l^uyin^ the mar- 

ket,' as though 

the purchase of 
any old stock would be a satisfactory 
investment as long as the general 
market trend is up," said a broken 
"The truth is that the stock market 
IS a highly selective affair, even when 
there is a strong general trend. 

**Nothing could prove this more 
conclusively than the action of the 
market in 1938/* he continued. "The 
valne of all common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange rose 
23,7 per cent last year. But, despite 
this strong upward trendy many in- 
dividual issues showed losses for the 
yean Out of 720 actively traded is- 
sues, 133, or more than one out of 
every five, declined in value during 
1938. There were 46 issues in which 
the losses exceeded 20 per cent, and 14 
which declined 40 per cent or more, 

"Even among the stocks that did 
advance, there were wide variations 
in performance. Of the 5S7 issues that 
did not show losses, ISl showed either 
no advance or a price increase that 
was only 20 per cent or less, as com- 
pared with the general market ad- 
vance of 23.7 per cent. On the other 
hand, there were 224 issues in which 
the gains for the year were 40 per 
cent or more, and 41 issues showed 
price increases of 100 per cent or 
more, 

"The extremes of performance in 
1938,'' he concluded, **show the im- 
portance of selectivity. Buying blind- 
ly into a generally rising market at 
the start of 1938, you might have 
wound up the year with a loss of more 
than 60 per cent, or a profit of more 
than 180 per cent, depending upon 
what issue you chose." 



BANKING used 
Bank Profits to be considered a 

Decline ogain profitable busi- 

n e s s . Although 

^^^^^^^^^^^ the earnings of 
even the largest banks never com- 



pared in size with those of large in- 
dustrial companies, the business of 
banking used to show a high rate of 
return on its capital funds. 

In 1938, however, the 757 banks in 
the New York Federal Resei ve Dis- 
trict showed an average return of only 
2.2 per cent on their capital funds. 
This compared with a 4.3 per cent in 
1937 and 8.9 per cent in 1936. The 
average annual return on capital 
funds in the years from 1923 through 
1929 was approximately ten per cent. 

Record low money rates have had 
much to do with the decline of bank 
earnings in recent years. The further 
decline in 1938, however, was occa- 
sioned chiefly by the need for charge- 
offs on investment holdings, due to 
the serious decline that occurred in 
security markets in the first half of 
1938. 

Service fees are becoming a more 
important source of bank income, 
particularly in the case of smaller 
banks. 

Service charges on deposit accounts 
represented nearly 20 per cent of tlie 
total income of those banks in the 
New York Reserve District whose de- 
posits are less than $20,000,000, 



THE financial 
The "Judicior' community had 
Mr- Douglos been hopeful that 

some sensible re- 

^^^^^^^^^^^ vision of the Se- 
curities Laws might result from the 
recommendations which a Committee 
representing the nation's securities 
exchanges submitted to the S,E,C. 
Financial people were therefore 
shocked and resentful when Chair- 
man Douglas of the S.E.C. character- 
ized the report as "phoney." When 
reporters asked whether they might 
quote him to that effect, the S.E.C. 
Chairman sardonically spelled the 
word out for them. 

*"Mn Douglas had a perfect right," 
said one broker, "to disagree with tlie 
Committee^s recommendations. But 
he could disagree without being so 
disagreeable. That's the sort of treat- 



ment that makes financial people 
skeptical of the sincerity of the Gov- 
ernment's repeated offers to make 
friends, 

"The recommendations," he con- 
tinued, "were not gratuitous, Mn 
Douglas had agreed to consider them. 
And they were prepared in all sin- 
cerity by a group of gentlemen. Mr. 
Douglas' comment was not only dis- 
courteous, but virtually impugned the 
honesty of the Committee*s motives. 
Moreover J he confined his comments 
largely to the recommendations on 
the manipulative provisions of the 
Act, and made no mention of many 
other recommendations that were 
made. Furthermore, he made his sar- 
castic comments only 24 hours after 
the complete report had been sub- 
mitted to him, before there was any 
chance for thorough study or discus- 
sion. 

''Following this display of 'judicial' 
temperament/* the broker concluded, 
"Mr, Douglas was appointed the fol- 
lowing week to the United States Su- 
preme Court, just as Senator Black 
was appointed to the Court after he 
proved iiis judicial temperament by 
his unwarranted seizure of the per- 
sonal papers of private citizens." 



TWO i n ve s tme n t 
Pros and Cons of bankers were dis- 
Working Directors cussing the ques- 

lion of full-time 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ corporation di- 
rectors, an idea that is now being 
widely advocated. 

"I'm strongly in favor of the full- 
time, professional director," said the 
first, "Under our present system, di- 
rectors don't know enough about the 
affairs of the companies on whose 
boards they sit. They are too busy 
with other matters to give their di- 
rectorships proper time and atten- 
tion. And they're not paid enough to 
make it worth their while. You can't 
expect an important man to give 25 
per cent of his time to your company's 
affairs in return for a $20 fee at each 
monthly meeting of the board, 

"Professional directors, on the oth- 
er hand, would devote a substantia! 
amount of their time to the job. They 
would gain a thorough knowledge of 
the details of the business, and hence 
should be far more valuable to a 
business than directors are today. 
Furthermore, they would be paid 
sizable salaries instead of nominal 
directors' fees, so that they could af- 
ford to give the necessary time to the 
job, 

"Under such a system, a man of 
real ability as a director could make 
a business career out of sei-vice on 
four or five boards to whose affairs 
he would devote his entire time. A 
new group of truly professional di- 
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What to do 
when employees 
ask for loans 

W hen tuic of liJur CMJpIoicc*^ Uja h.irj Jtitl juJ 
needs a li.an. nMUTJtlly voti vmiiic tn liclp hint. 
But vour <lirc«; lurs ni4y hold, »vith rc^isiin. tli*ic 
ycitjr comf Jinv ciin'i hn-ificc the cmc*",tcnci needs 
of 4// irs nrirlcrt. W hit advice, rhcn, can you 
Ijjvc your men « ho conic to v on for fi3nds> 

Credit for workers 

Voti cm refer thcrti ru their Jot^J h.inL. of courM:. 
But w.4|3e vvorkefs c-tn't ordtn^inlv burruw from 
biinks They must hdvc either colUierj]! uhicb 
ihcy don't own, or co-mitkcrs whom tliev nAn't 
rcidilv pet- And tlicv can liiirJIv expect to b»>r- 
row frojn friends who need aH they mikt for 
their n cvficrises. 

To jiippJ) credit to wage %vorlcri ii tbc |oh tit 
Hoit^chotd rinancc At Hcrtjsehnfd the ropjn- 
bible fj^mily « ifbom hunl ureditt^an borrow frLMii 
$20 fo S500 on ii binincts b^isiA and iit rcastmiihlc 
cost K ep-i V iiieot i^fr m.jde in J 0 to 20smii 1 f nn mrh I v 
jniitdlhiicnts. f amilicscao thus hh^iiKe emergency 
expenses ^sithout sacnlice of b^ini? sfJntliirds. 

Learning to stretch fhejr doliars 

Hoii&choJd hche^es that it i^iuily jrhoulJ iivoid 
borrovMiij; if ii can. In kccpin^t «ith thii belief 
the conipjny is carrying out n bro*id ediit-itiiinaJ 
program to help families of limited incomes to 
Stsiv out of unnecessary debt Throu^jh this pro- 
|;r;ini tboui^nd^ hav e learned to organi/c f;iniiK 
hnantcsiirid to stretch their dollars. 

Wouldn't vou lilc to know mure ♦ihtmt iltts 
ircrvice and hov^ it soh cjt the problem of cmplin cc 
loans^^Thc coupon below wjfl brin^; you further 
infornijition without obli^iiiion, 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION and S uJbsf diarifts 

ihitii'iimTtrr'^. N. M iL'hiii;i«[i A«c.,( hiL4)<;.u 

*^Docior iff family finu*i€e$" 

on* el Amtrtco't^ Iteding fomtly finenc* orgon- 
Ixaflent, with 741 bFsnch*! in 153 cilin 

Household FiNJiNc* roUKJUATior^, Hrf^t 5 
N Michifiin Ave . f hu ifto. Ill 
Pkivr Knd me bcMnklcrt about HDi>i«h(>ld'i fiimilr 
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lectors would be developed. Such 
men would display a high sense of 
trusteeship, would be independent of 
the managemenl, and would be in a 
better fjosition than pr€.srnt-day di- 
rectors to protect the interests of the 
j^tockht>lders and the public.** 

**I disagree/* replied the second 
banken **ProfessionaJ direetors of the 
kind you propose wouldn*t be direc- 
tors at alL They would merely be 
additional execuHves of the company, 
working every day as part of the man- 
agement. They would be dominated by 
the senior officials of a company, just 
as so-called 'working* boards, entirely 
made up of employees and execut ives, 
are frequently dominated today. Em- 
pJoyees who are directors are often 
afraid to oppose their senior officers, 
for fear of loni ng their jobs. Your 
proposed professional directors would 
he in the same boat. The present sys- 
tem of electing important 'outside* 
men was developed expressly to avoid 
just that sort of thing, by bringing 
independent viewpoints into a com- 
pany's affairs. 

"An outside man/' he continued, 
"who is not dependent on his director- 
ship for his income can be as inde* 
pendent as he pleases if he doesn^t 
like what's going on. Moreover, he is 
likely to get some backing, because 
lie is usually representing a definite 
group of stockholders. Your profes- 
sional director, on the other hand, 
with a large income at stake, would 
certainly think twice before opjxjsin^u 
the management viewpoint. And if 
he did disagree with the management, 
it would not be difficult for the latter 
to depose him, because he represents 
no particular ^roup of stockholders 
who w^ould fight to support him. On 
a controversial question, the stock- 
holders in general would be as likely 
to support the management as to sup* 
port the dissenting director* 

''Remember, too, that present-day 
directors, because they are men of 
wide and active business connections, 
can often bring very profitable busi- 
ness to a company* In fact, that*s 
often why they are chosen. Your pro- 
fessional director, however, not being 
an active manager of any business, 
will probably not be able to swing new 
business to a company. 

"Fll admit freely,*' the banker con- 
cluded, **that the present system is 
by no means perfect, but I don't be- 
lieve that full-time directors will pro- 
vide the answer," 



— BPECULATION 
lifting the Taboo has been a ticklish 
on Speculation to advocate 

in recent years. 

^"^^^^"^^^ Financial men, 
beini; realistic, know that speculation, 
in its essence, is good, and that only 



excessive or unintelligent speculation 
is bad. They know that speculation, 
particularly in new business ventures, 
is the driving force of our economic 
life, without which our entire econ- 
omy stagnates. They will tell you pri- 
vately that the only hope for sound 
jecovery lies in the launching of new 
business activities and enterprises, 
which necessarily involves the risking 
of new money- speculation. 

Although nearly all financial lead- 
ers agree on this vital point, few of 
them have been wilting to defend 
speculation in their public statements 
for fear their attitude might be mis* 
understood by a public that thinks of 
speculation only in terms of the 1929 
excesses. The taboo, however, was re- 
cently broken by Dr, W. Randolph 
Burgess, former Federal Reserve offi- 
cial, now vice chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. In a 
public address, Dr, Burgess stated un- 
equivocally that the country needs 
speculation if it is to achieve a re- 
covery. 

''It was the taking of business risks, 
speculaUon if you will, that gave this 
country its splendid growth," Dr. 
Burgess said. "It is the absence of 
risk-taking that accounts for our 
continued depression/' 



' PAYMENTS 
Social Security made by workers 
Raixle-Doiile ^^^i^ employ- 

ers to the Old Age 
Reserve Account 
and Unemployment Trust Fund have 
already provided the federal Covern- 
ment with more than S2,000.000,000 
of revenue, and the effect of these 
new sources of "tax** revenue on the 
Government's fiscal program are now 
becoming apparent. The money, of 
course, has been spent. The Govern- 
ment has **borrowed*' the funds and 
has dropped in the box some I. O. U,*s 
which can finally be paid off only by 
taxing the people again. The public 
pays twice and collects only once. The 
suave immorality of this whole ar- 
rangement has astonished all serious 
students of the subject. 

But, moral or immoral, the flow of 
Social Security payments, which the 
Government has "invested" in new 
federal bonds, has greatly reduced 
the amount of money that the Treas- 
ury has had to borrow. In short, So- 
cial Security funds are being used to 
finance the deficit. This new source of 
income was undoubtedly what made 
it possible for the Treasury to omit 
its usual quarterly borrowing in 
March. 

As payments into these funds in- 
crease, the revenue should not only 
meet all **new money" requirements 
of the Treasury, but should result in 
a gradual absorption of federal se- 
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curities now held by the public. The | 
Old Age Reserve Account alone is ex- 
pected to reach $47,000,000,000 by 
1980, which is enough to absorb the 
entire federal debt 

This would effect no retirement of 
the public debt. It would mei ely trans- 
fer ownership of outstanding obliga- 
tions. 

Instead of using Social Security 
funds to absorb outstanding bonds, 
however, there will be a strong temp- 
tation in coming years for the Gov* 
ernment to lun up new and bigger 
deficits as lon^ as the flow of Social 
Security funds assures a method of 
financing them. Knowing politicians, 
can you imagine the federal Govern* 
ment not iinding a way to spend all 
the funds available to it ? 



BROKERS are ex 

Investors Turn to pressing great 



Local Exchanges 



concern over the 
manner m which 
business in listed 
securities is steadily being diverted 
from the New York Stock Exchange 
to local exchanges. 

Investors are discovering that^ be- 
cause of the extremely high transfer 
taxes in New York, and particularly 
because there is a double tax on odd 
lot transactions in New York, they 
can effect substantial tax savings by 
buying New York securities through 
out-of-town exchanges whenever pos- 
sible, The local exchanges have been 
quick to capitalize this advantage by 
advertising the economies that are 
possible through use of their facili- 
ties; and the diversion of business 
has now reached such proportions as 
to constitute a threat, not only to 
the business of the New York ex- 
change, but to an important source 
of revenue for New York State. 

Approximately 83 per cent of all 
stock trading in the United States 
has ordinarily been effected in the 
State of New York, State transfer 
taxes on this business have averaged 
$26,000,000 annually over the past 
ten years, and account for more than 
11 per cent of the state's total tax 
revenue. If the diversion of security 
business from New York continues. 
New York taxing authorities may 
find that they have killed the goose 
that lays the golden egg. 

A Committee for the Study of Fed- 
eral and State Stock Transfer Taxes, 
headed by former State Senator Sea- 
bury C. Mastick of New York, recent- 
ly focused attention on this whole 
subject by a report which showed that 
diversion of security business from 
New York had accelerated rapidly in 
1938, particularly in the odd-lot field 
where the double transfer tax in New 
York results in serious discrimination 
inst small investors. 




Dirty contacts in TMoTor Control alw^iys 
make trouble. Dust bet wee pi contacts 
causes heating and burning. But any- 
one knows dust and drrt can't collect 
on VER'l IC A L surfaces. So VERTICAL 
contacts do stay clean, do work berter, 
do hist longer, vSend for your copy of 
the free booklet **Dustt the Destroyer." 
CUTLER'llAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 
Electrical Man tifocttirers, 1251 St, Paul 
Avenue , M 11 w a u k ee , Wi scon si n . 

ONLY VERTICAL CONTACTS CAN BE DUST -SAFE! 
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A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman of the Board 
WejicirkghoLife Electric 3C M^nui stctur'mg Company 

"One of the first things citUen^ of the counlry should concern 
themselves with Is the question of whether or not an Individual 
who receives jipeclai benefUa from Iht* Government shouid have a 
voice in the control of government. In other words, should people 
on relief have Ihe right to vote? If they lost this right when they 
went on relief it wouid be a tremendous incentive to set off relief 
in order to regain the right of citizenship. At present, a person on 
relief has little incentive to get off. He is both judge and advocate, 
Aa a citizen he decides the case in hi$ own favor. Such a dual 
capacity i^i ba^fically Inconsliitent and harmful to the country' a^^i a 
whole." 



LUCIUS BOOMER, Presidem 
Hotel Waldorf 'Astoria Corporation 

**One great trouble in preai-nt day 'bargaining' is the constant 
efTort to apportion more than there' i^. This juat can't bp done 
succesafully. As a corriliary let me say that an enlightened man- 
agement will be w*ise enough to pay all that safely can be paid, 
making the distribution na equitable as the best of fairness and 
good judgment can make possible. . . . But if the demand for 
higher and higher wages makes sales prices so high that buying 
declines, the ultimate rtvHUlt is disadvantageous to all. It J^j this 
sort of disparity which has produced the state of confusion and 
unbalance observable today. It is reaponsible for much of the 
existing unemployment. When co,?t is forced up, buymg stops^ 
Decline in buying meanii unemployment." 




Jinin C* Wilier, James J* 



FREDERrCK W, NICHOL, Vite President and G^niirat Manager 
InternationaJ Business Machines Corporation 

*'Few thinking persons will conclude that a continued large export 
balance in our foreign trade must be regarded as a 'favorable* 
element promoting national prosperity. As a matter of fact, lead* 
inj^ authorities on foreign trade in government and business agree 
that we should woi k toward bringing Imports into closer balance 
with exports in order lo restore international commerce to a con- 
dition of healthy and stable growth/* 

JEAN C WITTER, Member, Dean Witter fl£ Co., San Frandico 
Freaidenc, Investment Bankers A»soctatian of America 

"Every time a man gels a Job in indu.ntry It is made possible be- 
cause somebody bought eight or nine 11.000 bonds or stock. . 
We are told that It takes an investmen* of $B,600 to equip a single 
workman. On that basib% the volume of new corporate financing 
In 1&S8 may have provided for some 100,000 new jobs" 
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Irs a fuse i flat J 11^ ^i^*hl — the inside ot a tele- 
phone central oflRro where your telephone may 
he curineeted with the whole Bell System, 

Worihl you like lii know more aJiout the lele- 
jihone and whiit Iia]i|(riis when you make a eall? 

\oiir Be J I Telepliinu* Company will h(^ jilad to 
show YOU, Viailors are welcome anil we Itrlieve 
you will have a nioi?! interestiHg tinw. Why not 
eall I hi- Bnf^inPH^i Ofliei- ami arrantre a vhh? 



n K h L 



T E L K r H O > K S Y S T E M jf jjt \ 



)va are CitriiitiUy itniird to visit ihf^ lUU Swttm 



vhihii tit (lfflfi*'ti (ratr ! itftTUitiumal Kxp tn^itian^ Sun f'ruiidsia 



The Map of the Nation's Business 

By FRANK GREENE 
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Business Condi lions 
as of April I com- 
pared with the same 
month Last ytAw 




MARCH saw continued hesitancy in industrial activity, 
acconnparLied by acute war scares abroad. Securities mar- 
kets broke sharply to new lows for the year, while com- 
modUy prices displayed further weakness- 
Automobile output failed to reach expectations due to 
lagging retail sales* Steel production held steady although 
new orders declined. Shipbuilding and electrical equip- 
ment were bright spots in industry. 

Car loadings rose more than seasonally to the year's 
high, while output of electrtcily widened in gain over 
1938, Residential building continued to lead in the con- 
struction field and heavy engineering awards made the 
best March showing since 1931. 

Cautious buying and low inventories were the rule in 
wholesale trade. Cold and rainy weather retarded Easter 
buying but retail sales generally increased over last year. 
Business failures were fewer than in March last year but 
rose sharply over February. Volume of bank debits and 
bank clearings continued higher than the previous year. 



Improvement over a year ago rather than 
cyrrently changing by§ines» conditions is again 
reflected in the lightening that appe^irs in 
this month *s Map 




The map af 
last month 
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Seasonal improvcttient in some key industries in March served to check the rather abrupt decline 
recorded in general business activity in the first ti*'o months of 1959 
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In ADVERTfSING, the combinaHon of power and 
flexibility which mokes the organ unique among 
musical instruments finds its clearest expression in 
Rotogravure Sections. 

For when used In combination groups, Rotogrovure Sec- 
tions deliver the mo$t tremendouSy rneasurable audience'^ 
of oble-to-buy Fomiliei in America, ond wKen used in single 
units (as the case study on the following poge demonitrotei) 
they produce the most complete, hence readily merchan- 
dksoble coverage, obtoinable in any given morket. For 
details on the covt of using rotogravure and facts concern- 
ing the Gallup Research Bureou^s evoluation of it^ caU on 



• There ii dfify one fnusinl instrument which cncompMses ch« 
tang/t of ■ fiill orche^tfa and ti at cincc pawprfuln yei Antibic, ihat 
ic is capiblc of fiUing th^ grcumi siruaure ever bmh with thundering 
h^rmafiy or Imn^iag. it with ihe i^hispcfcd ffcho of t stngtc note . ► , 
That iruirtiA&cnt \i the orgnnl 



Kimberfy-Clork. Because in addition to manufacfurmg Roto^ 
plate, Kleerfect^ and Hyfect — three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure printing pa pen— the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation maintains o bureau of statistical information 
and a trained technical staff tor publishers, printers or 
advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy* Please oddress 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 6 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicogo, Illinois, Advertising Department. 

n^ea^urabte oudhcn^ei we nvQdn \xnt fhatt For not only doti^ rotogravure (provide 
on A, &^ C. iroiemenif of circufo^Son, but o Ggllyp Rcseorch SuregM ilot«nient ^Itl 
One whkK reveoli *he foct fhol the avordgv iniEde odverfpjing pogo \n a folO" 
grswri section h actually looked ot by B0% plui of tKv power's rofol <irevlaflon. 



Rotogravure helped to(Istm(I5ter 
achieve the best DeceiiibeMn__. 
its history! ^-^^"^^ 






1 1 IS more important fot this small business man to make money ihan 
It is to make it easy for him to borrow. Small businessci^ not be 
helped if tax payments are used to create more lending agencies 



These employees are kaving the offices of a government Joan agency 
that was set up to meet an emergency tn 19 but every session of Con- 
gress since has ejetended or added to some phase of its activities 




1 f<hi.t.o'iVA>r 



Lending money should be left in the hand^ of bankers who have made 
It their life work. The Government can't be expected to make a profit 
from Joans that bankmi^ experience has found to be hazardous 



Business is a hazardous occupation and the number of men who faij i$ 
lamentable. The greater the haiftird^ the more security is required by 
bankers. No government Joan can make up for Eack of good management 



The Kind of Relief Wanted by Business 



Congress is hearing a lot about the 
state of small business. My own con- 
stituents write about their troubles 
with variety and vigor. Loans from the 
federal government is the remedy usu- 
ally suggested, 

I can readily understand the plight 
of the small business man because I am 
in the same boat with him. My living 
has been mainly made from a small 
business started many years ago. It 
now employs about a hundred persons. 
It began with a capital of $25 occupy- 
ing half of a small room and using half 
the time of one office boy. I believe I 
know the needs of small business. 

These needs were sharply brought to 



By ROBERT LUCE 

the attention of Congress with the de- 
pression that reached bottom six years 
ago. Appeals for help came to us from 
every direction. After the most sym- 
pathetic consideration we decided we 
could not wisely grant these requests. 
Through a century and more the coun- 
try had built up in the banks a money 
lending system that grew in response 
to the demand for business credit. It 
was in the hands of men who made it 
their life work* 

Their profit came from lending wise- 
ly. Therein they prospered according to 
their wisdom. Far the greater part of 



them made no unreasonable profit, 
which would indicate that their gains 
did not greatly exceed their losses and 
the cost of doing business. We believed 
that an agency of the government could 
do no better, and was likely to do worse* 
There had come a period of great 
business distress. Banks suffered like 
everybody else. Many of them had to 
close* From 1929 to 1933 more than 
9^000 of them went out of business. But 
there remained 15»000» which could sur- 
vive only by lending money. Proponents 
of measures for government insurance 
of business loans by banks can defend 
them only by showing that there are 
today not enough banks or that they 
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GIVE YOUR PLANT 

A FIGHTING CHANCE 
Against Fire 

ALL BIG PISES were onc« smolt Qnpt— perhaps 
no mor« Ihpn q mafch corelei^ly foiled oiide — fK« 
tpMM«riti^ bTue arc of o broken lighl wire-=fhe 
iimiQiu'!d«ring heol from a liohdfuf of oil-UKiked 
woitt. 0)011, oJ the rime they ttortedp o ehlfdi could 
have put them out; but given a few hours — ci fir* 
deportmenf mighf well be helpless to prevent Jotal 
deitruction. 

THf COMMUNITY witK imoll f^re loti It the tom- 
mumty that tcike» greatest precautiQn, for expert 
eflce hof proved tlial the best lime to slop fires t> 
before they itcrt — the best way prevent loiS it 
through ceoseless vigllaniCei. 

THIS as im PiOTECTION osture^ by on olert 
**jtchritOfT— checked by o Detex Supervisory Syt- 
tem. Todoy, more than 80,000 DefeR Wotchcbcifs 
are tending Americon Industry^ givirtgi prolection 
against the twin don gen of fire and crime, a J low- 
ing foctory owners to ileep eaiily m the aiiurancfe 
that their plant i% well guarded, 

lEGAiDLESS Of THi SIZE of yo^r plont, re- 
gardless of whot your superviiory problem ^ay be, 
there iS o Deteit Watchclock System to fit your 
need% ejioetry. Write today for informotion on a 
thoroufhty proved lyitem that wMI assure you 
maximum proleclir>n 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * SCO • ALERT « PATROL 



will not meet the need indicated. If 
there are not enough banks, the cur- 
rent legislative proposals will not cre- 
ate any privately owned banks. There- 
fore the proposals will in praclice 
have to be supported by the conten- 
tion that the existent banks do not 
meet the demand. 

Well» let us see. The complaint of 
the small business man needing work- 
ing capital is chiefly that the banks 
having the money w^ill not lend to him* 
or will lend only on exorbitant terms. 

I He says that, if not refused out right » 
he is asked to put up more security 
than he can afford, or pay excessive 
interest. The charge itself shows the 
reason, explains the justification^ tells 

' why the government ought not to en- 
ter this field. 

I As with life insurance, the greater 
the ha7.ard, the more must be collect- 

I ed, or the insurance refused. Business 
is a hazardous occupation. The num- 
her of men who engage in business 

I and do not last is lamentable. Usually 
the personal factor decides. Generally 
lack of the management faculty brings 

I failure. Any one of a score of mental 
or physical disabilities ends the enter- 
prise. It is not the idea, or the ambi- 
tion, or the purpose that brings fail- 
ure. It is the man himself. 

Furthermore the life of the man is 
precarious. In small businesses, wheth- 
er industry or trade, one man is com- 
monly tlie leader, the saving genius, 
the very soul. In the small business, 
no matter whether it be partnership 
or corporation, let that one man be- 
come ill or die, w^hoever takes over the 

, load of management may be unequal 

I to its demands. 

I The .sm a 1 1 busi n ess m an m a y or m ay 
not be able to meet the changes 

I brought by the passing years. There 
are changes brought by fashion, by 

I the character of neighborhoods, by 
inventions, particularly by competi- 
tion. I have seen 20 or 30 of my com- 
petitors go out of the picture, have 
bought the remnants of half a dozen. 
There are in our great cities big shops 
that make much money by selling 
notliing but bankrupt stocks. 

All this, we are told, can be met by 
requiring what seems on its face to be 
ample security on loans. 

1 commend these provisions, but I 
doubt if with them there w*ill be any 
loans. The prohibition of more than 
four per cent interest might attract 
some borrowers but not enough of 
them to warrant a new government 
activitJ^ There should be no more of 
such activities unless a great need is 
demonstmted in fidds not now cover- 
ed by private enterprise. 

It is time to stop experimenting by 
government activities. Surely we have 
had enough of that in the past six 
years. Whether any, or part, or all, of 
the experiments aimed at recovery 



have been successful, the relapse of a 
year and a half ago should give pause 
to the dreamers. We should now j^ivc 
established institutions a ciiance lo 
see what they can do if left alone. 

One specific proposal contemplates 
that the life of this new experiment 
shall be limited to two years. Many of 
the depression experiments that have 
now lifted the public debt to S40,000.- 
000,000, and have swollen the admin* 
istrative army of the goverament tre- 
mendously, wwe begun with a lime 
limit* We in Congress are at this very 
moment bombarded with demands to 
extend these limits for two years, or 
to remove them altogether. 

Viewing this proposal in its broader 
aspect we find it to be akin to a large 
group of proposals that through the 
past six years have been resorted to 
for the relief of suffering and the res- 
toration of prosperity* They are de- 
fended with the argument that it is 
the province of government to ad- 
vance the general welfare by aid to 
parts* to fractions of its people. This 
is called a paternal form of govern- 
ment. In extreme form it is known a.s 
Socialism. It w^as not tbe kind of gov- 
ernment conceived as best by our 
fathers. 

Self-reliance made us great 

THEY believed we should be most 
prosperous and happiest if every man 
were allowed to work out his own sal- 
vation, provided he did not injure his 
neighbon I believe they were right. To 
my mind the history of a century and 
a half has proved they were right. 
Every step we take in t he other direc- 
tion endangers. It may seem to be of 
itself a harmless step, but it weakens 
by that much self-reliance. Proclaim- 
ed an emergency palUativet it is never- 
theless a drug that ends with fatality. 
Better endure momentary pain as best 
you cBn. Be sure that in the end you 
will he better off. 

It is a case of the camel getting his 
head under the tent. Once organize a 
new activity with a pay roll and it will 
fight to live. If business is to be ap- 
peased, let these children of depres- 
sion die. Let no more be born for a 
while. 

What small business needs most is 
not to borrow money but to be al- 
lowed to make money. Its burden of 
taxes is the chief obstacle. For the 
business in which I am concerned that 
burden has been increased five-fold in 
four years. Yet Congress hesitates to 
relieve it by so much as a dollar, and 
the total of appropriations this year 
wnll be larger than ever before. They 
say the profits of business small and 
large will make it all up when times 
are better. Before that comes many 
small businesses will not need to bor- 
row. They will be dead. 
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Lost: Two Treasury Watchdogs 



fCQntinu€'d from page 17) 
that the Administration can see how 
many red chips it is playing with. They 
are not permitted to say whether the 
chips are red or why. Millions of dollars 
g:o out each year in operations of which 
they can only read In the papers. John 
Taber, member from New York of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
said- 

The thing that bothers me is that al- 
most every sinjEjle bureau and division of 
almost every department has come down 
here with an estimate for an increase 
over last year. 

And we are $10,000,000,000 behind the 
eight ball. 

The Bureau of the Budget was taken 
very seriously when it was first estab- 
lished. To make it possible for the Bu- 
reau not merely to give the President 
and Congress the annual budget esti- 
mate and the administrative program 
but to coordinate the routine matters re- 
lating to business management and to 



Bureau but, although its files were 
taken over, its activities completely 
lapsed. Owing to its small staff and 
meager facilities, says Daniel T, Seiko 
of the Brookings Institute, the Budget 
Bureau was obliged: 

To abandon practicaily all activity of 
an investigative nature and give more 
atlention to matters of current business. 
As a result of this emphasis on its nvan- 
agerial activities the Budget Bureau has 
become increasingly dependent for the 
information it requires on others than 
memberfi of its own staff, 

Mr. Seiko makes the further com- 
ment: 

In preparing the budgetary estimates, 
the Director of the Budget depends on 
budget officers attached to the depart- 
ments and independent establishments. 
Since each of these budget ofllcers rep- 
resents the interest of an administrative 
agency which ordinarily has a program 
to be advanced and a clientele to be 
served it is his business to get as much 
money as possible for his establishment. 




A highly publicized gamble was Passamaquoddy, There was little 
opportunity to check the chances of financial recovery 



preview all contemplated legislation and 
departmental actions, 12 specialized co- 
ordinating committees were named. The 
Bureau had also the aid of the Bureau 
of Efficiency. Under the chieftainship of 
Herbert D. Brown it had become the 
Government's least-loved activity. This 
is the most striking testimony to its 
competence. 

In 1933, 11 of the 12 coordinating com- 
mittees were dissolved by executive or* 
der and the Bureau of Efficiency was 
killed by Congress. The stated intent was 
to transfer its functions to the Budget 



It is hardly to be expected that he will 
volunteer information which is inimical 
to his own best interests* 

Handicapped in this way, the Budget 
Bureau can hardly do all it might do an 
a watchdog. About all that it is able to 
find out about the departments and agen- 
cies is that they want more money than 
they had the year before. Kentuckian 
Emmet O'Neal of the House Committee 
on Appropriations observed to Mr Bell 
that he was amazed to discover how dif- 
ferently the business of the Government 
is conducted from that of any other busi- 



ness with which he had ever been con- 
nected : 

We have yet, so far as I can recall, to 
find a department or a bureau of a de- 
partment which showed the slightest in- 
terest in operating its acUvlties at a low- 
er cost or more economically or to use 
what common, ordlnarj^' business man- 
agement uses to save money. 

Vague plans for efficiency 

YET that is one anii not the least im- 
portant function of the Bureau of the 
Budget as it was planned in 1921. Mr, 
O'Neal wanted to know if Mr. Bell 
contemplated any plan by which the 
Budget Bureau could go into the gov- 
ernment offices and see whether their 
production is sufficient and their man- 
agement efficient and tending toward 
real economy: 

"That is what I hope will be accom- 
plished,*' said Mr, Bell. 

He said that he hoped to go into de- 
partments and study their organizations 
and operations and try to promote effl- 
ciency. 

I feel this should have been done a good 
many years ago. 

No admission could have been more 
candid. But Mr. Bell was in a delicate 
position. When Lewis Douglas resigned 
as Director of the Budget, because he 
felt that the Bureau had been rendered 
powerless not only to effect economies 
but even to point out ways in which 
economies could be effected, President 
Roosevelt did not replace him. Instead 
he directed BelU who was a subordinate 
official in the Treasury, to serve as Act- 
ing Director. There seems no doubt that 
Bell could have had the chief position 
if he had wished, but he preferred to 
hold his civil service status in the Trea- 
sury; Secretary Morgenthau made him 
Special Assistant to the Treasurer, and 
Bell carried on with his two Jobs, being 
Acting Director for part of each day and 
Special Assistant for the other part. 

But each of his jobs had to do with 
the budget. He was never detached from 
it. The fact that he had two jobs merely 
meant that Special Assistant Bell out- 
ranked Acting Dir ector Bell, Special As* 
si St ant Bell of course obeyed the direc- 
tions of Secretary Morgenthau. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau hag never disguised 
the fact that he obeys the directions of 
the President. His most embarrassing 
moment, perhaps, was the historic occa- 
sion when, in collaboration with the 
President, he worked up a speech in 
which he demanded economy and a bal- 
anced budget. 

Then the President changed his mind 
and Mr. Morgenthau was obliged to 
change his mind also. As acting director, 
Mr. Bell made it clear that there is 
never any conflict with the President 
on budgetary matters. The Bureau gives 
the President, when called on. all the in- 
formation it has been able to gather un- 
der the handicap previously recited. But : 

The Bureau acts only as an agent of 
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Manufacturers Find That 




CREPE WADDING 



Has Many Uses 




See How hs Unique Qualities 
May Improve Your Product Or 
Help Cut Manufacturing Costs 



• Progressive manufacturers who, for years, 
h»ve u^«d KTMPAK* as a packing; material 
ar« discovering new ways in whii:h it helps 
to increase profila. For this pure cellylos^ 
fibre pToJuct has many urique properties 
which fnttke it an ideal maniifacturirig male- 
rial or a subsUtuie for more costly materials. 

ICIMPAK Kolves many manufactu rmg' 
problems because of hs high deg^ree ot absor- 
bency and porosity to fluids, ga^ or air; its 
low density J its iam treated structure; its 
chemical resistance; its tleKibilhy; its ability 
to absi^rb sound and retard heat^ 

KIMFAK may b<^ what you need for that new 
produLt yun are planninpj. Mail the coupon 
heltjw lodiiy ff>r a fri-*? puftfoljo rjf sanipli^s. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

H^ENAH, WISCONSIM 

Omc^*: HS. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 
m K.Altid ST., NEW YORK CITY 
5IDW. SIXTH ST.. LOS ANGELES 

F R E E ! \ H^^x-H. I 

PORTFOHO \^ I 
OF SAMPIIS H^^BS 

K1MHI;RLV CLARK CORPORATION 

Aijdrefes TicnTc»t sieil<:a ofRce liMrd nbove: 
Pk 6 AC t c ri<] u • th e 1 9)19 For t ro U o o 1 IC I M PA K . 

CofnpAny , 

Addn^mm — ^ — 

Af(ff»fi^j"n . .. . ..... , 



i the Presidcitt. When the President acts 
himself we are 0%i% of the picture. 

He was asked by Clarence J. McLeod. 
Appropriations Committeeman from 
Michigan, if bills which should have 
been reviewed by the Budget Bureau 
had no! been: 

Drafted and prepared in a eamp of 
scientific experts ot the Adminlsjtration, 
ao-called professors and what-not, who 
have certain sorts of trainings and been 
injected into Congress without proper re- 
view even by the committeeij in the past, 

Mr, Bell deferetittalJy dodged the char- 
acterizations of Mr McL.cf>d*s "so-called 
experts/' But in the end he said: 

I want to make it plain that, If the 
President approved the program, it 
mi^ht not come to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The sittiation seems to be, then, that. 
Instead of being' the independent or- 
ganization it was intended to be, in a 
position to give comprehensive and im- 
biaeed information both to the Executive 
and to Congress, and reasonably well 
protected against reprisals from either, 
the Budget Bureau through Mr. EelVs 
dual relationship is in fact an adjujict 
of the Treasury. For convenience sake 
I it is lodged in the Treasury building. It 
has been unable to get the information 
it should have for the guidance of the 
President; and Cong^ress because it has 
lacked the trained investigators needed 
and has been compelled to rely at least 
in part on the ex pai-te statements of the 
hungry departments and activities. 

It is submitted that this watchdog 
does not bite. So far as I have been able 
to discover it does not even bark. 

I 

I Examinations are mcooiplete 

I 

IT IS true that the Bureau reviews the 
I administrative costs of every branch of 
the Government. The review is neces- 
sarily based on information provided by 
the various bi'anches. That it is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory to the trained 
and competent mt'n in the Bureau is 
demonstrated by the fact that Acting 
Director Bell hoped to establish Investi- 
gative units which will get the facts. It 
has been completely unable to carry out 
the primary objective, which is to ex- 
j amine into all the activities in the field, 
'if it were equipped and permitted to 
' make such examinations it would be 
able, in the words of Dr. Seiko, to pro- 
I vide a basis: 

For the control of the rate of expend!* 
tures> promotion of administrative effl- 
I ciency arid e*"onomy, evaluation of ad* 
ministrative results, selection of activi- 
ties for Jntensive inve/Jtigation, and co- 
ordlnaticin of actlviUes where coordina- 
tion appears desirable or necessary. 

The situation became so distressful to 
Mr* Bell — or so it was reported- that he 
asked to be relieved of his responsibili- 
ties as Acting Director. At the sug- 
gestion of Attorney General Murphy, 
Harold Smith of Lansing, Mich., was 
appointed. Mr. Smith has a record of 
efRciency in budgeting Michigan's fi- 
nances. He took office on April 15. 

' The other watchdog does not bite vei-y 
much, either, or bark very loud at the 

^ second corner of the triangle. 



Congress created the General Ac- 
counting Office in 3021 to protect tlte 
Covemment from administrative misuse 
of funds. The Treasury had been con- 
ducting its own audits, of course, but it 
was held that something was wrong with 
a system which permitted a spending 
agency to O.K- its own spending. There- 
fore the G.A-0. is completely divorced 
from the administrative branch and is 
in theory accountable only to Congress. 
Aa a protective measure it was provided 
that the Comptroller General should be 
appointed for a term of 15 years, should 
not be subject to reappointment, and 
might not be removed except by concur- 
rent resolution of both Houses of Con- 
gl-e ss. An elaborate system of checks 
and counter-checks was set up, by means 
of which the operations of all disbursing 
offtcers might be reviewed. They are 
personally respoitsible for all fundi 
credited to them until the O.A.O. haa 
cleared their accounts. 

There are more than 800,000 persons 
in Government employ and 700,000 of 
them are in the field. For the sake of 
convenience transactions are handled lo- 
cally when possible, but the documents 
in each case must be passed on by the 
G.A,0. Last year 120.000,000 govern- 
ment checks Tvere passed, of which the 
smallest was for two cents. Of these. 
16.298 were subject to claims because 
of irregularities. In stich cases the Secret 
Serviee is often called in to Investigate. 
There are, by the way, obligations of 
foreign governments in the Treasury 
vaults totalling $13,702,375,334, but the 
S.S. has not been called on to take up 
this matter. The mass of documents 
w*hich must be examined in the course of 
a year is so huge that some delay neces- 
sarily takes place before payments are 
Q,K.'d, but it does not appear to the out- 
sider that the lost motion is great enough 
to maite a song about. But Uie G.A.O. 
and the Treasury have been in constant 
and bitter conflict. 

This has its origin In plain human 
nature. The career employees of both 
organizations resent the interference of 
the other. They are doing their jobs as 
well as they know how — and they know 
how. The Treasury thinks it is imper- 
tinence when the G,A.O. challenges its 
audits. The 0,A.O. complains of the 
Treasury's occasional refusal to cooper- 
ate. This friction is not important. If the 
auditor and the spender were on too 
good terms the taxpayer might begin 
to worry. Niggling little stones get 
arountl. A State Department man took 
his mother with him on a mission in Eu- 
rope, but scrupulously reported that ahe 
paid her share of the expenses out of 
her own pocket. On one occasion his ex- 
pense bill was held up: 

"Your mother did not pay her share 
of the cab fare from the hotel to the 
si at ion. This amounts to 33 cents," 

"Mama," replied Uie indignant diplo- 
mat, "walked all the way and carried 
her own bags." 

It does not appear that the rest of us 
need worry over the perennial di.'gpute 
over the pre-audit, either. Ninety per 
cent of the checks that go to the G.A.O. 
are for routine payments and the docu- 
ments involved need only be examined 
for accuracy and underlying authority 
In perhaps ten per cent of the cases the 
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You Bet Fin a Member of the 
"Nol-Over-50'Club 




Im li looked like *irioH lnj sinews tlio nay Luri]- 

iMTmen5 I'-orLHi! [•> nit duv^ n ,i n i luniihtlr i- 

dents and mlu'. <^ irj-iirani <■ » I h if ;irid [tic 

swell service I get from our Inral agent iri why 
I*m a poliryboldtrr» So "V^'hen Lumbcrmpns 
star ted I he' IS' o t * 0 ver * 5 0" CI ub y o u be 1 1 jo in ed . 



Tlie 0 flier fLiy I niet Jim Wbeeler coming 
niiL oT I lie iKMi k. Jim wanted to kii^w wlui 
ibiir enilib-m *4i my automobile meant. " Tlut 
nieqns Tm a member of the *Not-0ver*5Q^ 
Club," I told biin, '^If^ the f^reat est safe-driv- 
ing organisation in the country.'' 




2* ''Sounds like a good idea,'' said Jim, 
'Tbi^^ \vorld would be a lot safer to drive 
in if mor<; people wt^re members,** 
"Yr r s.iid 1, ' and iliLit ^ ni.t alL That 
' N 1 »t -O \ t r '^1 3' < ;i 1 1 i • i-. .sa \ i ^ m<* money 
on iviy 4inf jJinFiljile inLvuraTin?*^' 



3* Later f ran into Jim at a partv. "Say," be a^ked 
'Vb;iE ili'i \ inr.in :ilir»ut tfu; 'Nrti Ki-r-'ii.r Club 
fsaviij^ ^'111 niii.'irv "U vur i 1 1 rati i-i-y" '"Hiilii'L VDU 
know that ihe Lu in iR'rmeiis Mulual ?.|n>t]M»i^ the 
'Not-Over-50' Club?*'IasLed him. *'Anrl that Lninbcr' 
mens piom-rri'd in [frfventing automobile acoith-n t:^/' 



Treasury submits the claims to the 
G.A.O. for an advance decision as to 
whether It has the light under the law 
to maka the payments. This is revolting^ 
to the treasury^ because it has a com- 
petent legal tlivision of its own, but it 
is difficult to see how the purpose of the 
law could be carried out if these advance 
decisions were not rendered. Not much 
time is lost, in any case. At the G.A.O. 
the statement wag made that such pre- 
audiis are handled on a 21 hour basis. 

But the G.A.O. admits that as a watch- 
dog it is miizzlecL 

It has a division of investigrators In 
the field, but it maintains that there are 
not enough of them. 

There are hundreds of cases in our files 
that have not been reported on. We have 
not enoiigh men to get around. 

It lacks authority. 

In one case there has been an apparent 
shortage for years. If we had our way 
no more funds would be advanced until 
this is cleaned up. We have not been able 
to get our way. 

The G.A.O, knows, say its men. of dis^ 
bursing officers who are short: 

We are helpless. 

It has discovered switch-backs of 
funds between various departments and 
activities. The G-A,0.'s figxireg on the 
cost of the Reset tletnent Ailniinistration 
ran 17 per cent hig^her than the A. A. A. 
admitted. Nothing- could be done. The 
G.A.O» found at one time that there 
were supplies valued at $2,000,000,000 
on hand in the various departments. 
Enough for seven years* operations. 
Two billion dollars is a good deal of 
money. But when the cool days of au- 
tumn came, the departments boug^ht 
supplies for another year. Some of the 
paper on the warehouse shelves has 
turned sere and brown. The lead in the 
pencils has decayed, 

*'The General Accountingr Office/' its 
spokesmen say, *'will never be what it 
should be as long as some agencies of 
the Government are exempt." 

All departments and agencies make 
some sort of a report to Congress, of 
course. But the G.A.O. thinks that, un- 
der the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 by which it was set up as a check 
on all spending agencies, it should have 
authority to discover precisely what 
those reports are based on. There is, for 
instance, the U. S. Spruce Production 
Corporation, which dates back to the 
World War. The $100,000 stock issued 
is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. But the G.A.O* has not been able 
to find out anything else. 

Not a word about its status. 

Just to make it good the stock is 
not to be found in the Treasury, The 
Panama Railroad Company refuses to 
submit to an audit. It reports that its 
net worth is ^5,299,834. That ia all the 
Accounting Office knows about it. The 
Inland Waterways Corporations says 
that its net worth is $24,671,038. but it 
will not permit an audit. The Recon* 
struction Finance Corporation has han- 
dled millions of dollars. The statement 
in its report that its net worth is now 
$691,279,687 is undoubtedly the truth. 
But the G.A.O. does not believe the Act 
of 1921 proposes to make fish of one 
government activity and fowl of another. 




4* ^'Besidi^s ibisj" I went on, "Lumbermens 
insures only careful drivers, Thi5 mt^ans that 
their policyholders are involved in fewer aeci- 
dents and that LumbE-rniens pays out less in 
claims, Renienibef Lunihermen^ ia the leading 
automobile ca;>uuhy iaiiurante Company/* 



Lu^IBERMENS losses and expenf^es are 
lTi% to 2-1% less than those of the average 
non-niutual company* These savings come 
back to over 300.000 policyholders as cash 
dividends* If you are a careful driver, take 
arhantage of ibis opportunity to save on 
y ou r i n su ratice. Wr i t e Depar tmen t NB - 2 f o r 
the free booklel, "Hoiv Careful Driving 
.May Pay You a Dollar^i and Cents Return," 
o r :>ec y o ur local L u m bcr mens re p rc sen ta t i ve , 




•i* ^'1 iL"^ s^aid Jim/^be^^au^e Lnmbcrmens 
is a mutual company, the savings conie back 
to the policy holders as dividends. Do you 
know," Jim added, 'T lile ibis mutual iaea. 
Vm b»r Lumbermen s Mulual the next time 
my |udii'y comes up fur renewal.** 



LUMBERMENS 

Mutual CosuuUy toinjiaiiy 

JA.^IES S- K I IMP EH, Premient 

Home Olliee! 
Mutual Insurance Bniltlingf Chaeaga 

Save With Sfr/ef V in the 
JTorld -s G rea te!^t An torn oh i fe ^ I u In 
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OPPORTUNITIES 




EDUCATION _ 

\Vc rTHJsl do 
more afong the 
lines ot voca- 
tional educa- 
tion and adap- 
tation tn prepare youth for the world of tomorrow. 

We inust make it possihle for more of our deserving 
young ptople tii -'ittend mstittjiion?* oi hifihcr I earn in j^'— 
an enrollment of 1,250,000 students out of a population 
of 1 }0,rXRh<«>0 is not enough. 




tJt 



jJCL / / ei 



jis»iTB_ mi: >^ ^ 

Great .is the 
aehievcments 
of medical sc»- 
iice have been, 
much remains 

be dtitk\ 1 hcsc flits still diallen|ie us: dirt, smoke, waste* 
'aier pollution, the common cold, cancer, diabetes, arth- 
is, arteriosclernsis. Slums still exist. 
More consideration must be given to healthful working 
conditions. Industrial accidents must be prevented. 




Tile people of 
our country 
need 5,000,tKKl 
more homes. 
Of 23,000,000 
one-familv dweUin|^s, 2 per cent are unfit for lise; 15 per 
cent nceti major repairs: 45 per cent need jiiinor repairs. 

There are ^, 400 ,000 urban and rural homes without dec- 
incrty; 82 per cent of our farms are not ciectrifk^. 

Only 80 per cent of the city dwellings have hot and cold 
running water: 20 per cent have no bath tubs; 90 per cent 
of our farms lack bath rooms. 



.HE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
which lies before us in the United States 
offers iinparalleled opportunities. 

The next one hundred and fifty years 
are going to see greater progress in the 
advance of civilization than has been 
recorded in the past 5000 years of the 
world's history- 

Thought, vision and the ability to 
recognize and fill needs, will lead to 
important achievements and commen- 
surate rewards for those who will make 
them possible. 

There still are, as there always have 
been and always will be, frontiers to 
conquer. 

These opportimities will materialize 
through the full cooperation of govem- 
mentt business, labor, finance, science, 
and education, all applying the Golden 
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American industry 
raised the average 
annual wage of factory 
workers from $2SS in 
the 1860's to about 
$1,300. We will continue lo increase purchasing power. 

65 per cent of our machine tools are obsolete. Industry 
is 20 per cent under-electrified. To modernize power plant 
equipment $4,400,1)00,000 would have to bt^ spent- 

More efhcient machines and methods will increase op- 
poriiurilies f«>r cultural and recreational pursuits. 




DISTRIBITTION 

WcniiLst strive to 
improve our dis- 
tribution meth- 

•S^ii -^I^C-^^ ^^Si"^'^-" ^^^^ doing a 

^ better selling job. 
Several factory emplo)'es depend upon the efforts of each 
^'ilesman to keep them at work. 

The amount sold by the average salesman is no more 
than that of K) years ago but the cost per dollar of sales 
is much higher. This must be corrected. 
Natural population growth will create enlarged markets. 




NATURAEi RESOITRCES 

rr,*:^ We must do all 
^^^^ power to 

~ ^ * ^ conserve and de- 

t %'elop OUT nat- 
ural resources. 

We must grow millions of trees to replace those that 
have been removed. Our forests are also important factors 
in the prevention of soil erosion. 

Only IB per cent of the water power of the L'nited States 
is developed. 



-^1 

compauyI 1 



. I Ou r banks 
and banking 
1 1 institutions 



have contrib- 
uted greatly to 
the building of this country. Pioneer money is needed. 

International currency stabilization js a problem stilJ 
to' be sf>lved. 

New forms of insurance W'iH be developed. Millions upon 
millions of policies remain to be written. The average 
policy-holder will carry greater family protection. 
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FOR PROGRESS 



Rule — aind what we look upon as prob- 
lems today will be simple propositions 
tomorrow, solved in the interest of alL 

The opportunities of tomorrow, as 
depicted by the New York World's Fair 
1939, will be great. 

The contributions of all nations to the 
advancement of civilization, as shown 
at this international exposition, will be 
an inspiration to the world's construc- 
tive thinkers. 

Improvement in the welfare of man- 
kind, measured by the milestones of 
progress, will offer the best proof of 
how constructively we are thinking now 
of the task that lies before us. 



INTERNA TIOWAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



COMMUNICATION^ 

The presSi the 
radio, the tele- 
phone and tele- 
graph, motitm 
pictures and our 
cable systems all combine to promote progress. 

Yet there are approximately 20 million homes without 
tckphones. Approximately one out of five families still 
lacks a radio. Television looms near, A great new industry 
will develop. 

Typewriters will broadcast written messages by radio* 





you arc cordiaUy invited to visit I/il* Inter- 
Tidtionai Busittess Machines Corporation 
Exhibits at the N.Y. World' & Fair and the 
Golden Gate fnternatioual Exposition. Aha 

plan to visit ottr World yhadquartem 
f^^^ Buildingt Mddison Avenue at 
57th Street, New York 

s 





AGRICULTURE 

Soil conser- 
vation, llood 
control, crop 
rotation* the 
improvement of 
farm lands constitute issues that must be met. 

The farmer will become more and more of a partner 
with industry in supplying materials for production use. 

Yet there are about 56,000. CX)0 acres of idle farm land. 

Opportunities exist for the development of our home con- 
sumption and for the improvement of our foreign markets. 



^TB AN S PO RT mTIO N 




Modern trans- 
portation has 
made one neigh- 
borhood of our 
country. But 
there are transportation problems that require solution. 

The railroads must be put on a paying basis. More than 
200^000 grade crossings must be eliminated. 

We have 2,051,063 miles of non-surfaced highways. Safe 
super-high w:iys, scientific traffic engineering, proper high- 
way illumin.it ton are urgent needs* 

We require hundreds of additional airports and emergen- 
cy landing fields. Our merchant marine must be increased. 

_ CULTURE 

The greatest 
literature has 
not yet been 
written; the 
finest painting 
has not yet been painted; 
been comptjsed. 

Relij^ion is one of the bulwarks of culture and civiliza- 
tion that will stand fast. 




the finest symphony has not yet 



C , H -If . W . f . 



SCIENCE and RESEARCH 




We must explore 
new fields to 
create bttttr liv- 
ing conditions, to 
develop new in- 
dustries thiJt will increase employment, to eliminate drud- 
gery ^ to increase compensation, and to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions. Undreamed of 
distmeries remain. 




, , INTERNA^IONJIIi TBADE 

1 he people of 
the United States 
are vitally inter- 
ested in world 
trade. 

Although we are rich in natural resources, we must de* 
pend upon other countries for many ingredients that go 
into our products, C)ur exports influence our prosperity- 

A program to ptomote world peace involves: inter- 
national stabilization of currencies; revision of international 
trade barriers; settlement of international debts ^ improve- 
ment in the distribution of raw materials, food and cloth- 
ing throughout the world. 



MACHINES CORPORATIONS 

BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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"NORTH CRROLINA 

PRESENTS 

IKDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF WIDE VARIETY" 




North CAr<;»rina it ^^^(hin t>oo mile* «f mmr than 
55 ^ vi the entire |Mjpu1*tiffn ol the I'ntted; StJict , * » 
North CarnliTia leadi the South e4«t in manufic- 
lurei, nuaki among the leuiing St^trt in the Union 
in indoftr^. THE STATE RANKED THIRD IX 
XCMBER OF KHW INDUSTRIES GAlNKD 
KRQM I93S TO 1957 * ^ 

With reff>«ct tQ available traniiHiTUtiQn ^c^tiltet 
for Induirrial npanimn North CuoUfuh tankt amonf 
ihe mtM pfpgretiive Sratei . , . 

I'hc Stdie hji ihr Itiwcit ntio uf foretgn-bcifn «f 
any Sute m the Naticrfi— 0.4^ * . . 

Adaptjbilitjf nf North C«rolmi Itbor h«f been 
cone lull velj ^lemonnttateii ht the fcm&rfaable Indu»- 
triil deve]o|imenl eiperieficrd In the pail two ituJi^a. 
EmpJoyerthnre fownd the wiirkeri pe«€-lo*lfi|, Ivyti, 
thrifty »nd intrllifent , , . 

Korlh CaTohnaranltttiiuTth in the Nation in hydro* 
electric capacity . « . 

It 11 maniiatQry by CotiMfitutiamkl amradmeni thai 
the State, Counriei and Mutikipa.Utiei pay utT their 
banded debt a.t the rate ai $3.00 ul dd debt t'tir each 
£2.00 of new debt incurred . . , 

The climate ol' North Cardlina a typieit of ibal 
t'oand In warm temperate lone . . . 

Heie ftrategic locATiun, rlimate, raw matettal lup-- 
ply^, labotf power, traniportaliun and buuncta- minded 
legiilatian combine to reduce hitth production cult and 
diitribution coif. Competent induitrial en|meeTi will 
•upply facti relirliif to ytwir buiinest. Write IndiUH- 
triaE Dit (■ton^ Ruom 2469, 
Depa'rtment uf Cotuervition 
and Derelupment, Raiejjj^, 
North Carolina. 



AWh Carolina 

HOME OF SUCCESSFUL IKDUSTRV 




The R.Fr Mortgage Company's ntt 

worth '"m. but the G.A.O. has 

not aud; >r ha« thrrf* »K^en an 

audit of Lhti l-tckral N Mori gage 

Association's reporter i ; of %M - 

orp.-. 950, or the H O L C 

- I 'Jic Federal Sa%'ing5 an 

anco t'oi jwralion'ii $llOJ44,u;*;. ui Uie 

\" It Kin lalaju lfi Company's net worth f>f 

$707,734. jiiostly in rum. or 1^ 

of the United States in the $U 

of the Federal Home Loan Baiik cot* 

po rat Ions. 

"Many checks," I was told» "are paid 
by the Treasurer without the endorse* 
il of the payee or with improper en- 

; ments* The silyation gives great 
t ause for alarm," 

In lf^38 the collected debts due 

the United States to the mm of f3 
8.32. But it %eas admittedly muzz - ; 
When John MeCarl. the first Conip- 
t roller General, retired at the end of his 
In-year term. Assistant Richard N. 
Fllioit succeeded as Acting Comptroller 
CcneraL Elliott is a Republican, un terri- 
fied, but he has not cared to strike out 
in an aggress! ye way. He ha-*i no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is fundamentally 
unsound to exempt public transactions 
from the GA.O/s audit or to permit 
public officials to evade the mandate to 
fjive a full accounting. But the O.A.O. is 
powerless. It can tell the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Treasury and the de* 
partments and corporations and agencies 
to install a uniform accounting system 
— which it has done— but. if they will 
not, the G*A.O. can do nothing about it. 
Elliott thinks that some day legislation 
may be enacted which will make a com* 
pleie accounting by aU government 
agencies mandatory. That necessarily 
includes a complete Inquiry in the field 
into the nature and quality of work bw?- 



Ing done. Until that la enacted there Is 
nothing to be done about ll. 

Mr. Elliott was succeetled by Fred H. 
Brown of New Hampshire in April of 
1930. Mr Brown is a law>*er. was once 
governor of his state, and was elected to 
the S. Senate when he defeated 
George H. Moses in the 1932 overturn. 
He has served in various publ ir capaci- 
ties and is regarded a> rit and 
kindly. No one has sul that fte 
has the taste for raw buiiiiuci attc meat 
thai John R. McCarl used to have. 

I put this question to a Treasury offi- 
cial : 

Woyld it be possible to present every 
monih, or • ' • ' ■ If that seemed 
desirable, "Htement of the 

nntion's fiii.i J .11? 

U seemed to me that the kind of a 
nnancial statement we get ^ is 
not a picture. If a private ' ton 
offered such a statement to Liie ;S iil.C. 
the screams of that governmental 
agency could be heard in Manassas, \'a. 
The ideal statement, worked out with 
good will by the Treasury, the Budg- 
et Bureau, and the G-A O. should lie in- 
telligible even to persons to whom the 
monthly bank statement is a dark mys- 
tery. It should show the nation*s cash 
on hand, its bills payable and receivable, 
the conlractuaJ obligations and the an- 
ticipated revenue^ the net worth of the 
20-odd government corporations, the 
chances of recovery on government 
gambles, and the profits and losses of 
the Fetleral corporations. 

'*Sure/* said he. "That could be done 
without much difliculty. It would be a 
good thing to do/' 

But it iB not being done. And the two 
watchdogs of the Trea.'^ury are loose. 
Not lost, perhaps. Just loose- 




**Did I ever idl you aliput ttiy optrjinon?^ 
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A United Front 
of Employers 

By JOHN FARNHAM 

Probably no group of business- 
men in America has been more abused 
and battered by militant labor than 
have those who employ shoreside 
workers along the Pacifie waterfront. 
Ever since the general strike in 1934, 
Harry Bridges, who controls West 
Coast longshoremen, has waged what 
has amounted to a continuous class 
war against any one with the temerity 
to engage in private enterprise along 
the waterfront. Indeed, it has seemed 
sometimes that the waterfront was 
little better than a conquered province 
held by, and forced to support, an in- 
vading army. 

But just as the presence of a con- 
queror often strengthens the will to 
freedom of the conquered in a mili- 
tary sense, so the exactions of unions 
along the waterfront has led to a 
solidly united employer front. 

This movement toward unity began 
several years ago, but its full effects 
are just beginning to become appar- 
ent through the expanding activities 
of the Waterfront Employers' Associ- 
ation, This organization is fast becom- 
ing an effective '*front office" for the 
employers of longshoremen. It has al- 
ready saved the employers money and 
has strengthened their hands in deal- 
ing with the unions. As this success 
becomes more fully realized, it may 
serve as a pattern for similar or- 
ganizations in other industries, espe- 
cially those which employ casual or 
day-to-day labor. 

Too many employees 

IN THE case of longshore labor, for 
example, the shipping or stevedoring 
company with a cargo to move calls 
the longshoremen's union hiring hall 
and orders the number of men it 
needs. The hiring hall sends the men it 
chooses on the ground that jobs must 
he rotated and thus the employer 
must take what is sent him. In prac- 
tice this often means that a company, 
hiring, say, 100 longshoremen a day, 
will have 500 names on its pay roll at 
the end of a week and may have em- 
ployed as many as 6,000 different men 
in a three-month period. 

What this system means in the way 
of accounting problems is obvious, A 
part of the pay roll detail can be 
eliminated by paying in cash on a 
daily basis. But that does not elimin- 
ate the problem of social security rec- 
ords. These must be kept individually. 
This may mean 20, 30 or even 40 
duplications of social sectirity account 
records* 




Did You 
Insert this Ad? 

Or did you engage your credit manage rasa pro c tic a 1, hard- 
headed business man to deal with the ''dollar facts" of granting 
credit and collecting accounts? You certainly do not expect 
him to deal with the unknown, unknowable foluie. 

No executive rightfully holds his credit manager accountable 
for what /nay happen to debtors after goods are shipped and 
before ihey are paid for. Instead, he covers that dangerous 
interim with 

American Credit Insurance 

American" provides a fund on which you draw promptly 
when debtors default through insolvency or delinquency, or 
reorganize under the "Chandler Act/' 

Thousands of Manufacturers and Jobbers in widely different 
fields, and with widely different problems find American Credit 
Insurance the surest, most econom/ca/ means of safeguarding 
capital, keeping it liquid, protecting profits, and strengthening 
their own "line of credit" with their bankers. 

Ask any "American" representative to shov/ you which form 
of pohcy will best protect your interests. 



AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. F- McFadden, President 

St, Louis, Mo< 



O ffi ces in alt p r t net pa ! c/^/es of Un i tsd States and Can ad a 
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MORAL TALE 

of the Simple Yegg 



a^CK an innocrrit yrpgmaii, nhii wa^. 
artiliitiouii to ahf^ad, hpant that ihr 
r»rr%'»s had Itmiir^i iipSL'*''^* in 
agf in a IV^-tage Mrt^r In its fi(fir<\ 

Uc vmrfd the* joint mid found that thi* 
l'ti«itagc M*^t<*r was right out in the i>fM»ri, 
on an (iffit-e \Mt\ 

h lofikrci like a pifM*. Th(* Mrtt*r ronhl 
he Itfti^d caHjl V an a hanana on an ojmmi 
fruit §tan(i No h(*h-s to drilL iNo ^oup to 
carry. No vrork. No noise* No cops. 

So that night he pried open a window 
and lifted thr Oi?vus Qj.*s Fo%tagr» \frler 
right out of the office. 




Si HE enough! The dial thi- \h4rr 
read $l,02fK:>91 We inok his liest r.tid 
ehii^el and erackod the Mi*trr! 

What a gyp! No stamps?. No dough. 
Nothing io-^ido hut a lot ot" toothed cog**. 
And (lie damaged .Meter was so murh junk. 

Sa he went to a not ver>* ethical junk- 
man with the broken Meter. I'lio junk- 
man's cychrows went up, and he whijtl!ed. 

**Cripes, buddy! That's hot, Thetn 
posiofliee diek^ would siwarm all over the 
place if they ever saw that thing. Beat '%iV* 

The di^^iliusioned yce^pnan dropped the 
damagiHi Meter ne/ir the Geevtiji Co.'-^ door, 
But hi^ fellow yegg!:* heard about it. and 
lafTeti .so Itard tfuii lie gave up the proles- 
sion* and beeamean honest window washer. 




What about ihe Grrviis Co.? Vt ell 
they didn't lose anyihiug, either. \l hen 



tt»ev found llirir Postage Meter so mysteri- 
ously damaged, they took it, with their 
mailing record?, up to ihe postofhce and 
t*dd the stfiry. 

So the P<>^lrna^ter saidi *T)kav- Sign 
here**— and transferred the unurieti po^^tage 
into the new Mrter that the Po*-tapr Meter 
VxK had readv . , . Of eour§e, thii^ in^lanec 
is wholly hypothelieaU hwX — 

MORAL: Only a Simple Yegg ran 
gfi wrong witli a Ptjj^lagc M<'trrl But 
a P(>Htage Meter can go a long way 
with a Smart Appk! 




Wmkn you are Ui^ing a Pitupy-Bowei* 
Po^lagr Metrr, you don't buy '^tam(>^, tear 
apart stamps, count stamps, ntiek stampg, 
guard stamps, lorte sitampj*. or worry about 
stampfi — because you dont need stamps! 

The Postage Meter prints your po^^tage 
as von need it, in anv denominatirm you 
neeil: and A dattnt postmark, and adverti^^- 
ing slogan on the envelope as well, tell* 
how mueb po?itagehaft been w^djson hand* 
And guard?* your postage all the lime. 

Metered Mail skips facing, eancellingatid 
postmarking in the postolBec, gets on it3 
wav s.oc?rier. 

And by this time, if yon are a S,A» and 
haven't a Postagi'^ Meter, you will phone, 
wire i>r write the nt'are.-t Pt^tage Meter 
(Vi, ofhre that yi>u want a demonstration 
of the I*o^tage Meter qniek! llierc is a 
Postage Meier miwlel b>r every business, 
large or ^ntsilL Investigate! 



THE Postage Meter co. 

1316 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Btunrhes in prinriptti eiiien 
Conitnli Villi r telephone directory 




A way had to be tonwd to escape 
soch a ma^e and the Watt'rfrcint Em- 
ployers' Association found it by con- 
soltdallng these recordB, To do this, it 
had it3 membership send tn duplicate 
j pay rolls. These were broken down 
and posted to the accounts of the in- 
dividual longshoremen. Primarily this 
wa^ merely a staUsiical ser%'ice, the 
individual employer still handled his 
own pay roll and his own social secur- 
ity payments* 

But from this beginning the As- 
I soeiation proceeded naturally to the 
\ next step and is now moving to take 
over the entire pay roll problem from 
its members. Thus, instead of making 
up his own pay roll, the individual 
employer sends his time sheet to the 
Association's accounting office. Here 
the pay is computed and posted to 
the individual longshoreman. At the 
end of a week, then, although the 
longshore man may have worked for 
from one to six different emi^loyers, 
all his earnings have been drawn in- 
to a single account at the Associa- 
tion office. Thus, in effect, he is on 
only one pay roll account, gets only 
one pay check, the voucher of which 
shows him where his earnings came 
from. 

Earnings are now known 

BUT, valuable as this elimination of 
wasted effort is, the keeping of these 
central records has other advantages. 
For instance, so long as each employer 
kept his own pay roll statistics, no 
one knew how much a longshoreman 
earned in a year. The general impres- 
sion given out by longshore union 
leaders was that it was very little. 
The employers doubted this, but could 
not say it was false. But now the As- 
sociation, through centralizing the 
pay roll, has established irrefutably 
what the earnings of each longshore- 
man is. It now appears that there has 
been little privation. The average 
longshoreman's annual earnings aver^ 
age more than S2,000, Some of them 
earn up to $4,000, 

Information of this sort ought to be 
of considerable value in the case of 
future labor disputes. Because now, in 
case of wage discussions, the employ- 
ers know exactly what they are pay- 
ing the men. There is also a humorous 
angle to all this, because the income 
tax is beginning to come home to 
longshore labor. No longshoreman 
ever used to pay an income tax. Under 
the central system, it is beginning to 
find out about this and, as a result, 

I tax collections are going up. One won- 
ders how the public will react to this 

I when, and if, the next longshoremen's 
strike comes along. It may be a little 
hard to arouse public sympathy for 
an income tax payer on strike for a 
"decent" wage. 
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M E M O . . • 

for Busy Readers 



IMPORTANCE of 
A New Job foremen as first Hne 

For Foremen interpreters of ihc 
Wagner Act and the 
minds of it^ adminifitrators is fiubcitan- 
Ua J ly define* i and docymentetl by Russell 
L Greenman in a timf'ly manual tided 
'^The Worker, the Foreman, and the 
Wagner Act/* i Harper & Brothers, New 
York, |1,50>. Severity of the pen- 

alties imposed by authority of the Act 
provhJes itji own elocjuent invitation to 
careful readinj^ of the book. Scores of 
HpecMfic examples of actions by plant au- 
I>ervlflors which hav<? been held to in- 
volve "unfair labor practices" are cited. 
With equal diii|^ence tiie author haB un* 
rarlhed typical cascjj in which plant 
ujk^ r visors have been exonerated of 
I ,u ; p« of vloiatinff the Act. 

Ilea f) Labor Board cases, the 

authoi H, usually are top execu- 

llvea. liuL It turns out that the real cul- 
prits — ^or innocent victims most fre- 
quently are the foremen. The author 
makes it clear that it is their day-to-day 
decisions in hirin|Ef, firing, and transfer- 
ring union workmen that Rive rise to 
most of the cases that the Uibor Board 
has to <lecide. 

Wl^ether one likes the Waf;ner Act or 
not, the fact is tlTid n** \n^i' :tM 1» in on the 
statute brH^ks tutes a 

problem at oiv i persis- 

tent. How diftkult th(* ii>b must be is 
graphically indicated through cases se- 
lected by ihi' author from the published 
decisions of the Board and inti-rprcted 
In the light of his own long experience as 
a consultant m l^hnr relations 



Scrotching for 
New Toji Money 



<;a. V, 
per cent 

ri; 

VVhrtt' <l 

prmlii' 
Kan. 4^ 



DEPLCTED munici- 
pal revenues have 
put city ' 1 f ra- 
ti. I .St.. 1 1 rh- 

• ' ■ .-jie.. 

hlo 

, the abort -lived 
rue tax, Chicago's 
h the courls invaJi* 
tuxes in seven 
\h and Autnista. 




la 



Lvi'Vi d \ttu nrr my iirptu 
llirrr ?» riii f*i*nM» in your otartin^ tiiat 
itfi viHir hit^inr^i^ rarri»r lik#^ an oM 
ri»;:ry, Friinkly, 1 wa** '^htM ki-H vr*. 
Irrilav at vtiiir oli!-f a^li Iuim iI 
nn'tho*!'*— I flidn t r%cn *ri" K<li- 
phiific in vuur lK>n*i mmj 

kiiHH, litit, tli^tt iitt'fi lilt ii'^** 1**1 ti- 
lilif^tir \ nil r \^ Firing vmrL tmlv 
IwcHthirrlii a« hanl an (I arrcimpti^h 
mi»rf^ tfiitit nu n \%hii fio nnf ! 

Vft»l l*iki' I hilt #'ftit'M-iil •t'f'r«'lar% 
(if ^oiir*. ki |tt Ut'T h.iiipinjc 

Ariiund for 20 titinuir* Htnle vim 
i**lk#-<! on thf* Ir|i |i1iiirir. I lii'tj \§\n 
■ lit tati'f} a luriiio tii Tii^r li.i^t if iiii 
I hi' *|»h*»nf' • iinv('r*«atioii. I Ken y#»ii 
li«'|4| up I he rent f*t your rlirtaliini 
nhile *hi* ti|t4Ml the mrmn iwhirh 

Haiitnl ti» rti'hl «iwiiv 

lhal iiM-il In ^11 in thi^ ohi ileTsw 



hyl tiid ut>\% ! V\ illi .III l\di|Jii»iM MUt 
tUm l UiiXf Im Mitll hir \our ♦^cre- 
rar^ ami ^ht^ iliir>^n*t h*i%r tn inlrr- 
mjtt her uork ti> h** ^*ilh \ *tn. 

'^llui ihiri't i;« I tli«- ifl«*a ih^t ihr 
h Jiphfiiie ctiiK for ilirtirliiij: ti I- 
i*'r'», II r'*«'«irfi** a|ipoHitiiii nt*. ilU* 
|Ki«r*, of ilf'iail^, lake# f|ii%%ti \iHir 
liii»ii*:hf ■ — !ct^ * ou givf' m*flriirtiiin« 
li» \iiur *ri'rf|jirv ativ rntniilr' \<Ht 
%%nnl li>, e%cn uhi'ti i*n'i ihrrr. 
Hiinr^llv, Im>\. if IW Uatt an F.ili- 
|ihtiitr IrtI \rar* earlirr. IM havi* 
nil niv work ih>i%n tn n«'<irlv half 
rrij«>\fij liff- iiiiirr — ati*l prrh4i|M 
tui k'^il anav m\ n*^*t m§f y^ars 
earlier,** 

Tiilro « tip: MepAiMie fkr E4i§>fnm0, 

Thnmat 4, f:4num *»! t'nnwim, 1 i > 



olttelal figures from n 

-we of SAY IT TO TH E 

**tween 



by 1937 fi|£uics, allhwmijh ^mn may n 




one 
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Ipen Account Financing 
Scores Double Success 

Slow-pay Customer Takes Tip 
From Creditor- -Business 
and Credit Now A1 



^ / O put reverse En^tjiish on the old proverb, "one man's 
/ \ucjLt C4ti be noyrishing diet ior the uchcr fellow, too " 

m The Broivn Corporation* was a rej^ularuscr of our service . 
Ic gave chctr coin pan y money-power far in excess of what 
Its rc^^uiar connections had provided* Brown had been scUinj^ 
considerable merchandise to Black ^ Compiiny,* getting cash ad- 
vances on shipment from us and clearing them otf the slate as 
Black's checks came iu. But gradually, Black began ta kin 
longer time to pay. 

Since he had long been a good customer of Brown's, wc frequently 
permitted an extension of tiJtK» but advised a frank talk lo see 
where things were heading. They quickly found the reason. His 
regular bank credit \vasn*t enough to finance the volume of sales 
Black needed. His working capital was continually froi^en \i\ 
rcccivabJcs* First he had to pass up discounts on his payables. 
Next, he wms passing due dares. 

Brown explained our service . - . told how it was helping hi in. He 
urged Black to consult us. Wc were called in. W'c negotiated an 
arrangement, effective immediately . , - without red tape or delay. 

Then Black's business curve starred up again. la litdc more than 
a year. Dun had improved his credit rating to AL By the end of 
19iJ^, his net worth was nearly $200XX)Q greater, a healthy 
incrc.ise of ncarlv 50^, 

* * * # 

Which would be better far your business — a borrowing ca- 
pacity set by routine consideration of your capital investment 
and an audit of your present condition? Or, a flexible finao^ 
cing system that looks ahead and provides liquid cash for 
financing new sales as fast as you can make them? Write 
"Dept. NB" for our free booklet "CAPITAL AT WORK \ 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

*^Non~Notification" Open Account Financing 
BALTI M ORE 
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T- rjiSM iary result of backlog of umnil- 
I' lT» i taxes, by report tjf Fe< feral ton of 
Tax Admin iBtraloi-fi. Fijrurosf showeii 
prop<*ity lax^'s reprt^s^ntcd about 70 
J '1 1 1 • t v.f lea in for the 

IH I iT<. .^ a: i with only 63 per 

cent in 1936. 

Property tax llmitaUons. Including 
homestead and induslrliil ext'mptions 
which account for one of the lai ^eat lo- 
ca! revenue losses, were enlarged, but 
pace at which they were adopted In 
earlfer years has slowed up. Pive atatei 
— Florida, n^^or^jin T.oirJ^iana, New 
York ami ^' '*'d constl- 

tuttonaJ arii' ! Iriws In- 

creasing exemptioujs. ^ i In- 

creased Us homeattead i . from 

$2,500 to $5,000. 

NUMBER of shares 
Sharo Sat#t traded last year oti 

Slump in '38 York Stock Ex- 

I change was eight 

per cent lom-er than in 1034. previous 
low year of the depression, and 74 per 
cent lower than in 1929. Trading volume 
excludljig odil lots paHsed 1,000.000 
shares a day during only two months. 
According to general belief that moat 
brokerage hc^uses cannot make a prafit 
when volume averages less than IvOOO.- 
000 fshares a day, July and October were 
the only months out of the red. 

Increased mfirgin requirements, re* 
strict ions on trading by Exchange mem- 
bei s for their own account, discourage- 
ment of trading by o/fleers ami large 
stockholders in slocks of their own cor- 
porations are factors that help to ac- 
count for low activity in shares. 

Business of underwritiiig and selling 
medium- grade and speculative issues of 
bonds ami stocks has almost disappear- 
ed. Many of the organizations handling 
them have been disbanded. If this busi- 
ness should revive, new means of 
handling it would have to be found. 

Although $4,384,000,000 in securities 
was issued last year, only a small dis- 
tributing force is needed for handling 
such a volume. One reason is that securi- 
ties last year, other than Treasury flota- 
tions. Included $61 S. 000.000 of corporate 
obligations issued by private arrange- 
ment: $1,146,000,000 of issues offered by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Federal Tntennediate Credit Banks, 
and other government agencies; and 
about $ 1 . 089.000 .000 of state and munici- 
pal bonds. 

Figures appear in a press release 
issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York. 
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fair Dollar 



NEW YORK World's 
Fair wiH give a 10,- 
000,000.000 fillip this 
year to business ac- 
G rover A. W^halen, 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 



tivity, prophesies 
Fair Corporation presi<lent 

Analysis of the "World's Fair trade 
dollar" indicates that, in the life of the 
exposition, April 30 to October 31, visi- 
tors will spend in New York City a total 
of $1,000,000,000, Expectation is that of 
everj* dollar thus brought into the city, 
only seven cents will be spent at the Fair. 
Pwemaining 93 cents— multiplied 1,000.- 
OOO.OOO times— will go into trade chan- 
nels of the five boroughs of the city. 

As for turnover, say Fair officials p be- 
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forr- jt eor:i*\s to rest each Fair dollar will 
' y.'ri^-'.i''^- ^ 1^ ^^ t'^n lirnea, and when re- 
completed, its mileage 
- . TexaSp or the Pacific 

Incidence of spending ia shown Jn t}ie 
iDllowin^ tabter 
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Birflidoy of th^ 
Got Tax 



WENTIKTH birth- 
day of gasoline tax, 
hr»i approvtid m Ore- 
gon, February 25, 
19 HI waa obaer\*ed by publiration of 
Mcjtor Fuel Taxation in the I'nited 

1 tiU • J ''it y J '5 V iF-^ 

H «tu<ii*nt of * ' !ica- 
tianJt. and a h of 

the tax. 

Twenty year revenue to national and 



i* *h ! .1.1 iMi-iiH 1. Ui.i lax 

tn*Hr (i.'is r*ix confitllyles ^ 
ttt ihv total tax revenue of tin i*i iiiaT. - 
in fiiur ntatea it w»jt more than hair 4>r 
the* tntal. in mime Rtntci* the total tax. 
federal, itate and local in grral^r than 
whol€«ale prir*- of th4» giisoUnc* 
Sayji Dr. CrawforrI 

Nn on** d#»nl<"* tbnt fh** f;rt»olini? lax Ifl 
■ ' • ■ .' revenue* fr>r 
' » cem» !axr« 

' out of 

A v»ry real 



I. rviU V Mliuiln. 

Tl^r' rtifv** fit fnoft 




vumption prem«tuf9. 

WORTH of indiwIH 
R»t#0rch at a) r- • ' ^ ' 
lniyronc« 

ahowlnjc of f^pro. 
pany, Boston T 
drnaers for i 



Protluct dev«lapin#nt haa be«en 



WHY THEY SHOT 300 DOLLS 

• 1 1 %^a*n*t iimrdtT. You M*e, the\ did the ir 'VhcMil- 
ing'" wiih a mmera. Anil lite 300 tUtWn thev "f*tnrr* 
Hivre faltiii^ init of a |iaf king cti^t- I hut hadn*t vet 
lirtMi lifU-il iiiitij ihv H« -ttlioyiid Krir frri^ht. 

\l rll, t^ir. H hen ihev aent ihr |itrltire to the (^hipp'r. 
e\[ilaiii(Hl ihr rtrri]m*<tanre«i« and madr a few nug^e*-- 
tion< he thanked ihrni antl f>n»niNrfl tii haAe lti«> 
didt^ paekeil iiion' M*<Hirely i n I he fiilurc^. I h u** uun 
liifrn a nrw "Kf ie^onora^/" Another way to Mi%e 

IihI thjir** iht^pffirv of htm |)hfitographing |}<iiirl) - 
purkafied fn^i^ht to aAt»id 1o?«m ftir tihipiieri* l>ecame a 
hahil oil ihr Frir, \at niiii*h in il^elf Hut miN nibrr: 
it * **n\\ tv|iiral iif I he mrifji |>reraiili<Jii<t Lrir lakrn 
In ilrli% i*r ymtr iihipnienl<* gafrtw prumfiitw pronimi- 
iV«l/v. Pfiiine ihe Krie agent i*n >ftur nevi itnierl 

/ ^ . v„,k B.-f f»>«>'- 

rwifT smvtcE . Lowurr 
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Why the Slums Aren't Cleared 



fContimied from fMi*f€ 2tit 
set up impossible standards with seri- 
ous penalties for failure to meet the 
requirements, when inspected b)r in- 
spection services often without ade- 
quate construction knowledj^e. Use of 
relief labor was also stipulated. The re- 
sult was that, under the first housing 
ap propria t J on, contractors actually re- 
fused to bid on projects, and Mr. Ickes, 
who had denounced them as profiteers, 
was finally compelled to ask them in- 
directly to bid at whatever price. 

While this situation has been largely 
remedied, many other fundamentals 
that defeat large scale rehousing are 
Gtili unchanged. 

Recreational apace, for instance, haa 
become a fetiah. Some project speciflca- 
i\om have called for the structures to be 
oriented to take advantage of the pre- 
vailing wind with the buildings no more 
than two rooms wide to assure cross- 
ventiiation. To achieve this they occupy 
only 12 per cent of the land area. Can 
we clear alums easily if we have to meet 
such specifications ? 

The absurdity of the low population 
density requirement which is preventing 
slum clearance is most obvious In large 
centers like New York. Population den- 
sity in some of New York^s highest class 
residential apartment blocks wilJ run 
1,000 persons per acre, children included, 
and perhaps half that in slums. In small- 



er tfjwns where an acre may be divided 
Into 35 by 100 foot plots, each with a 
house for four persons, the density 
would be about 50 persons, and this 
would be fairly good middle class housing. 

Land runs up cost per family 

HOWEVER, when the Government comes 
to figuring allowable density, we find in 
some of the already completed housing 
projects the fantastic situation of one 
family per acre. This situation was 
reached in **Green Hills/* a development 
outside Cincinnati, built by the old Farm 
Security Administration for families of 
11*000 to $2,000 annual income. Even 
more bizarre are the full statistics of 
this project. The totai acreage is 5.930. 
for 616 families and the total cost more 
than 112,000.000. This is nine acres a 
family at a total housing cost of almost 
$17,000 for each family. Eliminating the 
farm lands, the corporate limits of Green 
Hilts include 789 acres for the 676 fami- 
lies or a density of about three persons 
per acre on the basis of 3.6 persona per 
family used In government calculations. 

Of course such extravagance did not 
characterise all the E.S.A. rural home- 
stead work. At Lake Dick. Ark., SO 
families have been established on 3.453 
acres at a cost of $3,451. At Longview. 
Wash.* 60 families are reestablished at 
a cost of 13,076 each. Prefabricateil 



dwellings are being pToiivict*d ftn us little 
as $1,100 now for these developments. 

Equally absurd for any basis of re- 
settlement, slum clearance or public 
housing is the situation at Green belt. 
Md., where the Reset ttment Adminis- 
tration's development of 1. 000 dwelling 
units has 2,100 acres, or better than two 
acres per family. The cost average<l 
nearly $16,000, although the Adminis- 
tration, through various hypothetical 
mark-offs, claims much less. 

In contrast there Is a private, limited 
dividend deveiopment, Buckingham, at 
Arlington. Va., just outside Washington. 
This is not government built or operated, 
and is a high type housing project for 
622 families. There is more than ample 
free space since the land is only 17,4 
per cent covered, but the density is about 
95 persons per acre, and the total build- 
ing cost, including land, about $4,800 per 
family. 

In Louisville is another government 
housing project where only 6.8 per cent 
of the land space is used for buildings, 
leaving 63 acres of recreational apace 
for 283 families. This ts a density of 15. 

For some reason, population density 
is blamed for all the e^-^ila of slum living. 
Actually not density, but poor living ac- 
commodations should be blamed. Our 
sociological friends have written vol- 
umes on what happens to hoys, girls and 
their parents brought up and living In 
New York's crowded East Bide where 
the den.<3ity of population over the most 
crowded wide area was approximately 
430 to 440 persons per acre five years 
ago, and is less now. In smaller areas, 
say of 30 acres, it rose to 700 persons, 
but is lower at this time. 

However, these writers and speakers 
have nothing to say about the poor chil- 
dren of the rich and middle class living 
in high class residential neighborhoods 
where the density of population is twice 
that in the slums. 

In almost any sizable city, the area 
devoted to large apartments wilt be 
found to have a higher number of per- 
sona per block than the slum districts. In 
New York City, for instance, a residen- 
tial area between Central Park and 
Riverside Drive between 82nd St and 
Cathedral Parkway had a density of 400 
to 410 persons in 1933. and has more 
now. Single blocks of the older, fine 
stpirtments in New York have almost 
1,500 persons per acre. London Terrace, 
for instance, an extremely high class 
new apartment project of huge size, has 
900 persons per acre, and yet has ample, 
almost luxurious garden space, Knicker* 
bocker Village, another large high class 
apartment operation, has a theoretical 
jMjpulation of 820 persons per acre. 

We do not» however, hear any pleas 
by social workers and housing authori- 
ties that the children living In these 
neighborhoods are growtng up to be 
thieves, dope fiends and potential crim- 
inals. Nor do the residents consider 
themselves crowded. Obviously then, it 
is not high density of population that 
makes a slum. It is equally obvious that, 
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if we provide decent livinir quarters in 
tall, many family apartments in slum 
areas, using the 35 per cent to 45 per 
cent land coverage now characteristic of 
the best residential areas, we arc pro- 
viding slum dwellers with habitation at 
least equal in this respect to that en- 
joyed by our middle class population. 

However, housing: protagonists bent 
on spending public money do not grant 
this. They insist on horizontal expansion 
rather than vertical, although only by 
the latter can we really accomplish slum 
clearance in our la! ge cities. 

Let us look at the record of New York 
City's attempts at slum clearance un- 
der governmental direction to see why 
slum clearance, as has been projected, 
can only provide a few with new homes. 

Fii^st Houses was a city venture for 
122 families, and cost $3,289 a room as 
computed by the Real Eniatc Record. 
The city could have gone into the open 
market and bought lovely suburban 
homes for each family at half the cost. 
Harlem Houses, a slum clearance ven- 
ture for negro families was a govern- 
mental housing example in a negro dis- 
trict where population density is 400 to 
500 and more. To sho%v how to clear 
slums, the Government spent $2,150 to 
$2,167 a room or $7,000 to $8,000 a family 
for 1.900 persons, crowding them into 
small apartments but with so much play 
space as to provide a density of only 146 
persons per acre. The land cost per room 
was $546, more or loss. 

Low density again 

WILLIAMSBURG Houses have been 
completed about a year for 1,622 families 
at a cost of about $2,256 to $2,284 a room 
or $S,000 a family. The density of popula- 
tion is 170 to 185 persons. Red Hook and 
Queensbridge, the two newest federal 
housing jobs in New York City, are now 
in course of construction at a cost of 
$12,000,000 for the former and some- 
what less for the latter. The per room 
construction cost will be far less than 
any previous project due to the sane 
conception and administration of Com- 
missioner Hhein stein, but here again we 
have low densities, Queensbridge with 
1S5 to 195; Red Hook with 230 to 240. 

In Chicago, the Lath r op Homes, a $6.- 
000.000 gfovernment project built at a 
cost of about $6,500 per family, with 
925 apartments, has a density of about 
100 persons per acre, much less than 
Chicago's best residential areas. How 
can we clear large city slums of 500 
density, by setting up 200 density proj- 
ects? Where is the land to come from 
unless we move these people far out? 
And they do not want to move out, as 
Mayor LaGuardia was recently told by a 
workman helping him lay the corner 
stone of a housing project. 

The most telling comparison between 
government and private costs is found 
in the statistics of a new housing proj' 
ect in New York City to be built by pri- 
vate capital and by private manage- 
ment. The plans were announced on | 
March 19. to house 270 $1,500 income 
families on Brooklyn Polytechnic Tnstl- 
lute land at a total cost of $800,000 or I 
$3,000 a family including land. The cov- 
erage will be about 40 per cent of the 
land area and the density about 400 per 
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Fof every need in industry, HEWITT has developed a specific type of Troasmission 
Belt fo bring you more efficient^ economical service. In HEWITT belts, plonfs hove 
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. . * is a delightful sport, but 
it is no fun at all to fish around 
for a solution to your ship- 
ping problems* Stop it, and 
specify Precision Transporta- 
tion, the unexcelled merchan- 
dise freight service of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Thousands of shippers 
throughout the country have 
found that the Norfolk and 
Western's freight service is 
dependablet fast and eco* 
nomical. 

Call or write the railway's 
nearest representative. 
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acre. The announcement points out that 
this is the *'sanic properly which a 
year ago was naJTietl as the site for a 
hoyatng project to be erected jointly by 
P W A and the Y. State Housing 
Board at a cost of $1,670,000. 

Almost at the sa-me time this private 
ventyre was made public, came the de- 
tails of a nem* government housing proj- 
ect In the Jamaica Bection of New York 
where 444 famiMes are to have new quar- 
ters at $5»0O0 a family. Large numbers 
of new privately huUt modem homes are 
available nearby for $500 to $990 less. 
These homes are not built for 60 year 
occupancy but it would be rash to say 
ibat the go%*emfnent homes will not also 
be outmoded in 60 yeara. 

None of the large New York govern- 
mental projects can bo termed Alum 
clearance, even the two now building, 
because they tiae virtual ly vacant land. 

Knickerbocker Village built privately 
in 1933 and 1934 waa, however, a stum 
clearance operation. Its land cont waa 



tremendous, the footage being bought 
at the peak of 1930-31 prices, at figures 
representing twice to three times taday*B 
values. But. in spite of this unusually 
high land cost, the cost of land per room 
of Knickerbocker Village waa leas than 
that of the government built Williama- 
hurg recently completed as a low rent 
project. 

The figurea indicate that Knicker- 
bocker land coatE were $621 a room. Wil* 
tlamsburg'jj were arc mtl $680 a room 
Such a difference incredible until we 
understand that the private project con- 
aiated of two 12 story buildings, costing 
about $5,600 a family, while the Govern* 
ment's project was four story units, cost- 
ing $7,789 a family. Knickerbocker's 
theoretical density la 1.000 persona per 
acre. Williamsburg Is 175, Yet Knicker- 
Iwckcr Village occupies only 32.3 per 
cent of the land area, while Williams- 
burg's coverage ia 33,14 per cent. 

This compariaon readily ahows the ad- 
vantage of vertical expansion for hous- 
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ix%^ slum dwellers. The Uaited States 
Fublic Houaing Authority has arbitrar- 
liy set $liiO a square foot as the 
maximum purchase price for land. Com- 
mlflHioner Rhelnst&irv and most other 
practical houstngr men, insist that thi;* 
limitation will not permit slum clearance 
because it ignores vertical expansion, 
and does not permit acqiJiMtlon of occu- 
pied land helrl at higfher prices which 
would decrease land costs per room tre- 
mendously* 

Thus, a four story building with aay 
100 rooms on 13,400 square feet of land j 
costing $20,000, would have a $200 per i 
room land charge, A 12 story building i 
on the same area with 300 rooms, cuts 
the land cont to $67 a room or, keeping 
the land cost at $200, as under the $1.50 , 
(imitation, land costing $4.50 could be 
bought. Obviously, the Government 
must change its limitation to a land cost , 
per room or apartment. 

Total costs of most earlier federal 
housing projects were scandalously hlgh^ 
The ofUcial cost of 16 northern federal 
housing projects ran between $4,287 and 
$»,7flO per family. Few will dispute that 
superior quarters could have been bought 
from private builders for less. 

Hidden cosis in projects 

AUTHORITIES in private enterprise 
point out that government costs as given 
should be increased in instances from 
two to seven times if certain bidden 
coats which are legitimate charges 
against land are Included. These are the 
costs of new utilities, streets and the 
like, the capitalized vahie of the lost 
taxes, since public housing is tax ex- 
empt. 

In the projects now building there haa 
been a serious attempt to cut costs, and 
in at least one. Red Hook, the total room 
costs Including land wilt be k'ss than 
$1,250, with construction cost per rcHom 
about $000 

On its newe^ projects, the S* Hous- 
ing Administration very recently made 
the startling claim that its construction 
costs per family are much leas than the 
average of private construcUon. Details 
fif the government costs are hard to ob- 
tain and its arithmetic barder to follow, 
but its slate nu»nt will not bold up under 
iietalled analysts or under private build* 
ers' opinion. Tlie comparison of govern- 
ment coals on three, four» and five rcx>m 
quarters is made against the average 
of total local dwelling costs which in- 
clude many ' roomed houses costing as 
high as $rj0.000 per fanvily. Taking just 
one case, at random, that of Cinci' 
we find that of all homes built in \\k 
If^SJi Inclusive. 22 per cent coat nmn- 
lhan $7,500 and 56 per cent upwants of 
$5,000 » To compare the Go \ ' s 

average estimated cost for 3i^ 
units of approximately $3,000 t small 
apartments V tn the entire P^nrST^ni!! 
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costs (in addition to the •'prevaiiing 
wage*' regulation which works out to 
fcqyire payment of the union paper 
.^cale, even though such scales arc not 
'*prevajlinK^' on small home construe* 
t ion an jTA'here) has been the insist en ce 
that byiklinirH he built for a life of 40 
to 60 years. Since these governmental 
projects are of the usuaJ design char- 
cteristic of the present, it seems pre- 
mptuous to suppose that ntoHt. if not 
all, will not be outmoded in 20 years. 

Modernization h quicker 

THE immediate need of Alum dwellers 
is better quarters as quickly as possf- 
b]e. Estimates of requircii new housing 
seem limited only by the number of 
families in the country, one estimate 
slating that 14,000,000 new homes are 
required The minimum of families liv- 
ing in homes that should be inimediately 
iivplaeed is now set at al>out 1,000.000. 
According to the report of the U. S. 
Housing Authority. 20,000 of these arc 
now in new quarters. Homes for 75,000 
more are to be completed within two 
years. This is from one to ten per cent 
of what is needed according to whether 
minimum or maximum estimates of to- 
tal needs are used, Willi only 20.000 re- 
housed after four years we can hardly 
admit any appreciable attack on the 
slum situation. 

In large cities, the quickest and cheap- 
est way to rehouse slum dwellers is by 
rehabilitating <?xisting buildings. Yet the 
Government has made no attempt to dp 



this. Rather it embarks upon luxurious, 
expensive, long term new construction 
with recreationaJ space as the chief ob- 
jective. The Housing Committee of the 
Brooklyn Heal Estate Board, a serious 
body of practical men, has submitted a 
plan for quick rehousing of s!um people, 
It contemplates remodeling existing 
buildings and the claims made for the 
plan cannot be tlisproved: 

!. This plan will provide the greatest 
amount of bousing at the least eoift. 

2. Tt will benefit the really poor people. 

3. It will be of immeaMyrable beoefil to 
the city by giving new life to thousandH 
cif existing multiple - " 

4. It will takeadvi, xiistlng fa- 
cdilies in th<* way of flrehounes, 
park.% etc., Instead of nece^itatlng tre- 
mendouit expenditures for such facilitir.^ 
in new locations. 

5. Such projects are the only logical 
way to provide housing because the con- 
Iribution of the city or slate is within 
reason, the public a 14 reiiuired in efT^ct 
amounting to about $2 or $3 per room per 
month. Xew buildings. In pfTect. retiuirc 
public aid of about $9 a month per room. 

6. The city would receive greater tax 
reveooe as the land and buildings would 
be continued on the tax rolls, with the 
only exemption to be for the actual im- 
provements for a limited period of timtv 

The report continues: 

The history of the new housing projects 
erected to date is ihat they did not bene- 
fit the really poor people who needed help, 
and that few of the former occupiinta of 
these siie^E were able to find accommoda- 
tions in the new buildings, most of them 
Vining flrjven rlsew^bere.^ Modernized 



buildingi. because of their reasonable 
cost, woul'! i • , T,T., , , " I , t, iind 
would pi = for 

pre4*t*rit l i to 
exceed S7.iM> a touia pcj' mantii. 

There are thousands of existing multi- 
ple dwellings that could and should bo , 
modernixed. The principal reason they 
have not been modernized ao far Is that 
the owners have not the? money for mod* 
^^rnisjation, and that practically no mort- 
f;age money for such purposes is availa" 
bie. 

Remodeled bulidtngH can furniah hous- 
ing for an expenditure of $150 to $450 a 
room in alteration co-stf!. New buildings* 
would cost approximately $1,500 a room. 
Of this amount abuul SKCmo would be 
tost and rjot recoverable. Therefore, the 
amount of housing that could be provided 
m existing buildings with any given 
amount of money would be three to five 
times as great as could be provided by 
erecting new buildings. 

Private interests in New York City 
have rehabilitated hundreds, if not thou- 
lands, of older buildings. Such cxceHent 
accommodations are made out of slum 
tenements that small apaitmcnts rent 
for as high as $100 a month. Surely such 
apartments would be fit for even the 
slum elite. But so far Washington has 
turned a deaf ear to rehabilitation ex- 
cept in one very small successful in- 
jiiance. 

This involved the WaSLhington, II. C, 
Alley Housing Authority in 1937, where 
a project for negroes, using recondition- 
ing methods, was completed at a total 
cost of $2,552 per family with land. Com- 
pare this with the Harlem development 
for negroes in New York City. 

It must not. however. Ije understood 
that rehabilitation is recommended as 
more than a partial solution in large cities, 
iMore Important is the necessity for 
setting up new types of housing enter- 
prise of the limited tiividend type but 
with the right of eminent domam in 
some circumstances under private man- 
agement using government funds. The 
enlarging of limited diviiiend corpora- 
lion statutes to encourage private capi- 
tal to cooperate with government money 
is itself a most important phase of 
getting improved housing for the 
masses. 

Moreover, if we are to have genuine 
slum clearance in our cities, we must 
throw overboard the density limitations, 
and build eight to 12 story modem tene- 
ments, substantial, sanitary and of radi- 
cally new design, utilizing some of the 
European ideas of layout and con,st ruc- 
tion. The Red Hook coat of less than 
$900 a room for hve story houses with 
elevators is $S50 a room less than the 
£1,250 limit imposed by the Wagner- 
Steagall Act, an amount certainly suffl- 
cient to permit ten story construction, 
particularly if practical builders and 
ingenious architects are permitted to 
improve the pians. CeiiaJnly, H the 
United States had in the beginning set 
up its housing program as any large pri- 
vate corporation wouJd have started it, 
with preliminary experimental construe- 
tion work on a large scal€» with builders 
and material men cooperating, and with 
the very minimum of sociological ex- 
perlment» we would now have slum 
clearance well on its way. with costs 
probably not averaging more than $2.- 
500 a family. 
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The Birds Teach 
A Relief Lesson 



f Continued from patje BO) 
— but ai'e people who know the law to- 
day going" to give men odd jobs, when tjy 
so doing" they are subjecting themselves 
to the regulations and taxes of our so- 
cial security and wage-hour laws? 

The fact is that, if our Government 
insists upon strait-jacketing^ employ- ; 
ment, it also inevitably strait- jackets i 
unemployment. The very law*s intended 
to protect employees are the ones which 
today are perpetuating unemployment. 

On top of all that, business constantly 
faces the questions, "\'\^here are we ,^o- 
ing from here?" "What new device is 
going^ to be tried ?'* ''What new taxes are 
going to be imposed?" "What new reg'u- 
la t ions are going to be attempted?" 

A future of uncertainty 

B0SIKESS can expand only by taking a 
chance. People take chances only when 
they have some confidence in the future. 
How can business be expected to have 
confidence in the future, to take a 
chance, to expand operations in the hope I 
of profits to come, in the face of today's 
load of regulation and taxation and to- 
morrow's enormous question mark of 
uncertainty ? 

So there we are. 

Men stay on relief and W.P.A. because 
it is the easiest way. Business does not 
take men off relief and W.P.A. because 
it is scared to death- 

And in the meantime w^e are steadily 
using up our national s a ving^s marking 
time. 

For some strang'e reason, many people 
Ln this countrj' apparently fail to under- 
stand the basic economic difference be* 
tween money paid for producing an 
article of \'alue and money paid for pro- 
ducing nothing of value. 

When a man w^orks for private indus- 
try, he produces a product for sale. He 
produces something of value in an open 
market- 

When a man lives on relief, tie pro- 
duces nothing in return for what he 
gets. 

When a man works on W^P.Ah. he 
may help now and then to produce some- 
thing of general value to the community 
— ^but he produces nothing which can 
be exchanged for money in the open 
market. In short, the product of his 
work cannot be sold. 

It follows, therefore, that men em- 
ployed in private industry create wealth 
— whereas people on relief and W.P.A. 
simply use up wealth. 

To my mmd, one of the most amajsing 
fallacies which has broken loose in this 
country for years is the idea that money 
spent on relief and W*P.A. actually stim- 
ulates business. 

Of course w:p.a. and relief money is 
used to buy food, clothing and shelter. 
But nothing is produced in return for 
this food, clothing and shelter, 

A man in private employment like- 
wise uses his money for food, clothing 
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and shelter. But in return he dcwn his 
share to cr^&ti! an article of commerce 
which g:oe8 out inio the market ami 
> :\ deftnile %'alue. To the extent of his 
ictivc ability he haji added to the 
i.th of this country. Hi^ employer 
pttva out the wages which he spends for 
food, clothea and ahelter— and in re- 
turn the employer receives money for 
the sale of a piece of merchandise. 

What doea the Government |s:et hack 
for the money it spends on relief and 
WP.A.? 

And who Is the Government? Who 
puts up this money? AIT the taxpayers 
of the United Statea put up this money 

- ancJ. with our system of indirect taxes, 
this means every person in the United 

- ' We put up this money and we 

' t.d it and that is the end of it. No- 
body gets an>'thmp: back. 

What arc we going to do about it? 

I would say — flrat of all, let's «tail 
with the people on relief and W,P.A. 
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who. simply because they are human 
like you and me. are still r V ' the 
eaifiest way. I am afraid we to 
have to cut down on then ver 
Heeds. 

In the long run, 1 do not think we are 
doing: them any f avor by making it pos- 
sible for them to cat u i*^T -^t worklnj^. 
If we are all going to k* in this 

country, somehow, in ; ; a ay, we 
must get more protluctlon of wealth per 
dollar spent. We cannot * v - : .lin 
achieve prrisperity with a la ; of 
our fxjpulation on a nor j , uvc 
Imsis. 

If wt keep up the way we are headed, 
the prohiihdity Is that we wdl all end up 
on relief and on W J*.A.— %%'ith everyboily 
on charity and nobody to pay the bill. 

Suppose we cut tlown on relief Ijene- 
tits and W.F*.A. pay will private indus- 
try stand ready and willing at that point 
to pick up the load'' Will industry tie 
T'M' To provide Jolwi for the people to 
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PASSION for reguJative legiala* 
tion seems to have taken possession 
of the countrj' of late; but it came 
upon it so suddenly, so much more 
like an impulse of impatience than 
like a deliberate purpose that there 
is every indication that careful think- 
ing upon which it should have been 
founded will succeed it after it has 
spent its force, rather than accom* 
pany and give form and direction to 
it. 

We have pasaed laws forbidding 
such combinations and such practices 
as would virtually constitute monop- 
olies and have attempted to enforce 
them. We have forbidden discrimina- 
tion in freight rates by railway com- 
panies and have tried to detect and 
punish them. We have gone further 
still and endeavored to prescribe pas- 
senger rates as well, undertaking to 
look inside railway business and de- 
termine through public commissions 
what rates it is equitable for them to 
charge. 

Government control which we are 
undertaking so extensively and with 
so light a heart, sets up not a reign of 
law, but a reign of discretion and in- 
dividual Judgment on the part of gov- 
ernment o^ficiaIs in the regulation of 
the business of stock companies own- 
ed by innumerable private individuals 
and supplying the chief investment of 
thousands of communities. I can see 
no radical difference in principle be- 
tween governmental ownership and 
governmental regulation of this dis- 
criminatory kind. Regulation by com- 



mis.sion is not regulation by law, but 
control according to discretion of gov- 
ernmental officials. Rej^ulation by law 
is judicial, by fixed and dehoite rule, 
whereas regulation by commission is 
an affair of business sense, of the 
comprehension and thorough under- 
standing of complex and various bod- 
ies of business. There is no logical 
stopping place between that and the 
actual conduct of business enterprises 
by the government* 

Such methods of regulation, it may 
be safely predicted, will sooner or 
later be completely discredited by ex- 
perience. Commissions in the future 
as in the past will reflect rather pub- 
lic opinion than business discretion. 
The only safe process^ the only Amer- 
ican process, the only effective pro- 
cess, is the regulation of transactions 
by the definite prohibitions of law, 
item by item, as experience discloses 
their character and their effects, and 
the punishment of the particular in- 
dividuals who engage in them. 

The acts of corporations them- 
selves must be checked, not by futile 
and blundering attempts to dictate 
to each corporation how its busmess 
shall be conducted, but by bringing 
the officials directly to book who are 
responsible for forbidden or question- 
able transactions. The corporation it- 
self never falls to find the really re- 
sponsible official in its own processes 
of discipline, and it can be made to 
disclose to the public prosecutor the 
names of the men who should be pros- 
ecuted againsL 
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whom relief and W.P.A. are no lon^^er 
attractive ? 

My answfir is most emphatically 
**yes-" And for a very simple reason. 

It is my firm conviction that, if the 
Government took a strong: stand in 
favor of economy, insisted that relief 
standards and W.P.A. pay should be 
cut. made an honest effort to balance 
the budj^et, and gave promise of event- 
ually lightening the tax load, private 
employment would pick up overnight. 

Did it ever occur to you how many 
men industry could employ with the I 
money which today it spends for social 
security and unemployment insurance 
taxes ? 

Did it ever occur to you how many | 
more men could be working: in industrial i 
plants right now if the money business 
hands to the Government to pay men out 
of work could instead be used to pay 
men actually at work in private indus- 
try? I 

To my mind, the best job insurance in 
the world would be the promiijC of re- , 
vision of the Social Security Act and 
other so-called social legislation, a prom- 
ise that the Government would attempt 
to live within its income, and a promise 
that regimentation was at an end and 
that from now on reasonable regulation 
rather than regimentation would be the 
objective of our national Government. 

If business were free — if it could once 
again take a chance on the future with 
even a reasonable expectation that a 
long-term Investment mig^ht be reward* 
ed with a profit — men would foe taken 
oft relief and out of VV.P.A, and put to 
work in private Industry just as fast 
as they could be signed up at the em- 
ployment offices. 

But In the meantime — as long: as bus- 
iness is discouraged, and easy living on 
government dole is encouraged — most of 
those birds will remain on W.P.A, and i 
reUef. I would not venture to criticize I 
them. 

I am willing to bet that< under the 
same circumstances, you would do ex- | 
actly the same thing yourself. It is mere* 
ly human nature. 



Automobiles and Taxes ' 

AVERAGE value of all passenger auto^ 
mobiles in the United States on January 
1, 1939 was only |197, Automobile owner- 
ship has been regarded as indicative of 
position or means. But a $19T car repre- 
sents only eight weeks* wages of average 
American factory worker, can hardly be 
regarded as index of wealth. 

Coat of taxation in upkeep of car is a 
different story. Taxes are imposed upon 
the motorists as though they, as a class, 
were welj off and possessed some ex- 
traordinary ability to pay. Gasoline tax* 
registration fee. and other levies now 
average 27 per cent of value of typical 
car. Consequence is that average motor* 
ist buys his car over again in taxes every 
three and three-quarters years. Annual 
automotive taxes represent two wrecks* 
wages of the average motorist. 

Conclusions issue from computations 
made by American Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 
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fConiinurd from puffe 22 f 
money, he may. at the bepinnm^ of Llie 
second year, apply for his "Future 
Farmer" degree. 

At the beginnings of hla senior year in 
high sctiool, he may apply for his "State 
Farmer" degree. This requires a lead- 
ership record, a scholarship record, an 
e>£tra-curncular record, and at least 
$200 either invested In a project or in a 
bank from his project. The boy must 
submit three project books to the f^tate. 
His record is invest igateU and then he 
must pass a stiff teat in agriculture. 

The fourth degree, usually acquired in 
college, is called the "American Farm- 
er Degree.*' It requires a $500 invest* 
ment in a project and four years of train- 
ing- 

The Future Farmers organisation pro* 
viiies a powerful incentive for boys to 
forge ahead in agriculture. Through il 
the boys have an opportunity to team 
\\"hat men engaged in farming are doing 
all over the country. They meet men of 
influence and prestige in the agricultural 
world and these contacts often mean 
jobs or opportunities for more schooling. 

The Future Farmers organization also 
sponsors judging contests for poultry, 
deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, dairy 
products and farm mechanics. First are 
the local contests. The winning team 
goes next to the state contests. From 
there state champions go to Kansas 
w^here national championships are held* 

Their training proves helpful 

NO ON^ who has seen these vocational 
students in action can doubt their in- 
terest and enthusiasm. But what do they 
take away with them from this school 
of applied theory: this close contact with 
soil and growing things? 

The most important gain is intangible 
but no one will deny its existence. From 
the damp earth and sprouting seeds, the 
student draws a sounder philosophy of 
life. Whatever vocation he follow*s, he 
is a better citizen for his agricultural 
experience. 

Yet at least 50 per cent of those who 
take the course select farming as a vo- 
cation. Some 15 per cent of these go on 
to a gii cultural college. 

It is also possible to count the value 
of the training in dollars and cents. One 
boy who was enrolled in the class of 
15123 now has some 900 of the finest owes 
in the country; some eight or ten have 
model dairies; a large number are en* 
gaged in citrus culture; several are 
veterinarians; two or three are teaching 
agriculture; most of them are successful 
and happy. Estimating most conserva- 
tively, these students have added some 
$60,000 to the community wealth. The 
project inveatnients for each year alone 
approJcimate $2,500, 

The young men and women who have 
l>enefitcd from this **work and learn 
plan*' are its jnost enthusiastic .support- 
ers. Now. the idea is being adapted and 
expanded to help studonta make the 



transition from ichool to business. Since 
there is little precedent upon which to 
build, various localities are solving their 
problems in their awn way. 

San Bemardino'i^ plan, begun in Janu- 
ary. 1037, under the direction of Albert 
D. Gra%^es, Superintendent of City 
Schools, has won the enthusiastic sup- 
port of business and industrial leaders. 

In beginning this program, the first 
step was to select a leader, Joseph M, 
Sharp was chosen and given the title of 
"Vocational Coordinator.** 

Certain matters had to be ironed out 
before the program could get under 
way : 

First, I he planned procedures had to 
meet the approval of the Commisaion for 
Vocational Education of the State De- 
partment of Education - also of the Stale 
Division fjf Industrial Welfare. These two 
ageneief? assisted in forniuJating a "Pre- 
Apprentice Agreement" signed by the 
f*iudenl, the pjirent or guardian, the em- 
ployer and the school. 

Second, it was necessary to know how 
Habihty insurance would operate in case 
of injury to students engaged in pre- 
apprenticeship training. The school board 
carries a public liability policy covering 
alt school activities and it was found that 
pre-apprenticeship students would be 
protfctpcl under it. Also, all business 
arms in California contribute to the 
Stale Compensation Insurance Fund, A 
student receiving pay from his employer 
would auiomatlcally receive this com- 
pensation if injured on the job. 

When these two matters were settled, 
the next task was to gain community 
support. Mr. Sharp spent much time 
contacting the service clubs and other 
civic and social groups. Although the 
California Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion had given permission to carry on 
the program at slightly less than the 
minimum wage scale, he explained that 
it was not designed for the purpose of 
providing cheap labor, but to help boys 
and girls find the work for which they 
were best adapted. School training and 
job training would be continuous and 
the student would receive his job train- 
ing before he lost the habit of study and 
forgot much he had learned in school. 

No student would be allowed to take 
pre-apprenticcship training untU his 
broad, general courses and high school 
graduation requirements were out of 
the way. In his junior year, however, he 
would have a more intensive course in 
the field of his apparent vocational bent. 
In his senior year he would spend half 
time with his vocational employer and 
half time in school. The school work 
would be on electlves closely related to 
his vocation, 

'nie response was gratifying. Repre- 
sentative men and women pledged them- 
selves to support the proposed program. 

The final step vpas to choose an ad- 
visory committee to insure sustained in- 
terest in the plan. Among the 12 mem- 
bers of this committee are a Deputy 
State Labor Commissioner and a repre- 
aentative of the California State Em- 
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ploymetit Service IviSm the Centra! 
Labor Council. Others are Influential 
business men and industrialists. Mr, 
Sharp \s an ex -officio member. 

What types of work do these voca- 
tional students do? 

Practically every type to be found in 
business and influstry. Students have 
taken pre* vocational t rain in to become 
clerical workers, stenog^raphers and 
bookkeepers: receptionists and helpers 
in dental and medical offices: sig^n 
painters; alteration and repair workers 
in cleaning- establishments; clerks and 
buyers in department stores; shoe salea- 
men; jewelers; meat cutters; service 
station operators; workers in the body 
and fender department of an automo- 
bile company; and others. 

Supervision at work 

STUDENTS are placed only with repu- 
table concerns where some competent 
employee wilt give them individual in- 
struction and supervision. The coordina- 
tor checks their^ progress frequently. To 
him are reported the student's short' 
comings, such as poor work habits or 
personality defects. He. in turn, talks 
matters over with the student s teach- 
ers* CoUectiveiy they help the student 
to overcome his handicaps. 

In the beginning, the employer does 
not profit by the program, but, as the 
apprentice becomes more proficient, he 
repays his employer's loss. Generally, 
too, the employer is training a worker 
for his own establishment, because a 
larg^e percentage of the apprentices are 
hired by the firm aftei' they have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship. If not, they 
have experience to aid them in finding 
other work. The apprentices "make 
good" because they have been carefully 
selected for the work they are to do. 

Here, again, is a two-foM benefit. Tlie 
employer is learning that the schools 
have records of scholarship, citizenship, 
accomplishment, and health which pro- 
vide an accurate standard for judging 
the potential worth of an employee. Out 
of the hundred or more who have had 
apprenticeship training, less than one 
per cent have really failed. 

Most of the students in the appren- 
ticeship group expect to leave school 
when they graduate from twelfth grade* 
But others will use their apprenticeship 
expeiience as a stepping stone for addi- 
tional training. One girl who has been 
working in a dental office will continue 
her work there through junior college. 
Then, armed wdth three years* experi- 
ence and a recommendation from her 
dentist employ er^ she expects to get 
work of the same type near a university 
while she completes her education* 

One of the fundamental differences in 
this program and the traditional voca- 
tional program is the type of student 
who participates. Most vocational pro- 
grams have been tied up with compul- 
sory education and delinquent boys and 
girls. This new plan affects the finest 
type of student— the earnest and the 
ambitious who finds his "work and 
learn" apprenticeship a golden oppor- 
tunity* It seems to hold tremendous pos- 
sibilities for a far*reaching betterment 
of the existing social order. 
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A Modern Market 

Develops 
Personal Contact 




Shoppers eat cake served tn 
honor of an anniversary 



HE CHA.RM of the country store, wjth 
ihe storekeeper himfi^lf serving the cus- 
tomers and familiftrly calling them by name 
has been captured by an application of mod- 
ern business in the million dollar Seattle Se- 
curity Market, 

A city block long, a half block wide, it 
accommodates 100 shops and stalls, 70 vege- 
table or fruit 3tan<!s. Each of these is in- 
dividually operated by the man who owns 
the shop. 

The bulUllng management does far more 
than provide a conducive selling environ. 
It supplies these factors in which 3'esterday*s 
country storekeeper, and today's small shop- 
keeper, was and is weak. 

Advertising is an interesting case in point. 
The building nianagcment maintains an ad- 
vertising department which acts as a clear- 
,g house for all of the merchants in the 
arket who participate in collective copy 
m a basis of not less than 12 per cent of the 
rental paid. The cop3' staff not only prepares 
the copy, but helps the merchant decide what 
and when to advertise. The building manage- 
ment pays for the top heading, the editorial 
lead to the copy, and any other space not 
taken directly by a tenant* This arrange- 
ment not only enables a small merchant to 
get into the big time space of metropolitan 
media, but enables him to do this with fi- 
nancial advantage, thanks to the yearly con- 
tracts held by the market management. 

Nor could one individual afford a ^'hostess'* 
who daily greets all the way from 25 to 200 
( liib women, depending on the sixe of the 
r lub which is taking advantage of the market 
kincheon benefit plan. Tiie luncheon is served 
without charge* save for a $5.00 dishwashing 
fee, and the club may make any per plate 
charge that it chooses, in the Interest of the 
cjub treasury. After the club group has eaten 
limcheon, the market hostese briefly dis- 
ijsses the different foods which comprised 
tie menu. — MaNUUS R ERIDSTON 



Parking problem has been solved by use of roof which holds 1,400 cars. 
One hour of free parking is granted to customers 




Luncheons are served by various women^s clubs without charge to the 
organization. A market hostess discusses the menu with them 
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And the Meek Shall Inherit the Earth 



fConthmed fro7n pnge \12} 
and c3o not stay open after 8 : 30 p.m. - 
The result: Th^ir people work in shifts 
from two to two and one half hours in a 
stretch, rest in between in air-condi- 
tioned rooms or take time off for fresh 
air. Service counter girls don't go on 
duty without having taken at least one 
shower in the dressing room each day, 
and it is an S & W rule that another 
shower must be taken before they leave 
the premises at night. Closing between 
service hours not only gives long and 
regular rest periods for everybody, but 
it gives a special cleaning crew a chance 
to scrub the kitchens and dining rooms 
between every meal throughout the year. 
All kitchen equipment is portable, so 
that even electric stoves are pulled away 
from the walls at night and the space 
behind them cleaned. 

Employees are ini porta nt 

IT IS one of the ten commandments 
that employees must never be corrected 
during service houts or in the presence 
of customers or other employees^ They 
know they are an important link in a 
great org^anization. They know it be- 
cause they are given more consideration 
iJian many higher paid employees in 
other businesses and industries. 

Ml'. Sherrill creates the desire in the 
mind of his lowest employee to improve 
in appearance and conduct. When his 
managers hire the hig^hest type of peo- 
ple they can get for the job, their wor- 
ries are over. High type employees will 
not tolerate a morally lower class. 
They'll freeze them out. The manager 
doesn't have to do the firing. More than 
200 applicants may be intei-view^ed to 
get one acceptable person. They seldom 
have to dismiss one. The training sys- 
tem prevents excessive labor turnover, 
although many girls get married after a 
comparatively short time. In that case 



labor turnover helps tauild business. 
S & W loses an employee, but gains at 
least two boosters the girl and her hus- 
band, and probably their families, too, 

"You cannot buy or demand loyalty 
from your employees, you have to Cfirn 
it," is Mr. SherriU's constant admoni- 
tion to his executives. Employees' loy* 
alty is earned by association, not by 
command. Today's business leaders sel- 
dom give oiiiois. RaLher they suggest 
ideas to lli^ ii nun ^ind t'X|iect them to 
be carried out* Tl^ey inspire their asso- 
ciates without talking shop. If we fail 
it is because there is something wrong 
with us. Don't run up the street and try 
to hang the blame on your competitor.*' 

If a personal or business condition of 
an employee warrants dismi.ssal Mr, 
Sherrill considers the employee's wel- 
fare first. He may take a several hun- 
dred mile trip to talk to this man. He 
may write him letters* or he may trans- 
fer him to another unit* but he will not 
fire him if the dismissal would jeopar- 
dize the welfare of the man's family. 
No hard-boiled business routine will 
chang^e his idea on this. 

When it involves the personal welfare 
of an employee, customer or competitor, 
he hangs on until a situation hurts his 
organization before he takes drastic 
measures. 

But don^t get the impression that he 
doesn't know how to look out for him- 
self. He Is a shrewd business man and a 
genius in many directions. Picking lo- 
cation is one. He w^atches for years be- 
fore opening up in a new town. His chief 
competitor he says is the home, and he 
even overcomes that. He does it with 
customer policies based on horse sense 
and good philosophy. His customers get 
more than food* comfort, sanitation and 
good service. What they pay includes 
"Business Personality.** 

In any business this evasive '*personal- 
ity" is a reflection of policies and the 




Modern business machines make it possible to have 
comparative figures for all units every day 




Almost unheHcvablc is the fact that, 
at a cost of kss than 2c per day for 
only one ^car, )'0u may enjoy all the 
advantages of a billing machine by 
equipping any typewriter wuh an Egry 
Speed-Feed. 




No need now to invest hundreds of 
dollars in a billing machine. Get an 
Egry Speed-Feed ! Slip It on any type- 
writer and in less than one minute 
you have a practical billing machine, 
ready to handle the writini? of all 
multiple copy continuous forms with 
amazing speed and precision. Steps 
up the output per operator 50% or 
more ; makes all t^ping time produc- 
tive ; automatically inserts and removes 
carbons; elimiitates use of ejepensive 
pre-insertedj one-time carbons and 
other costly methods] requires no 
change in typewriter construction or 
operation; does not interfere with 
typewriter's regular uses; cons less 
than 2c per day for only one year. 

Let us show you, in your own office, 
how the Egry Speed -Feed saves time, 
labor and money. No obligatioa, of 
course. Write, phone or wire today. 
Department NB 539. 

THE EGRY REOISTER COMPANY 

DAYTOH, OHIO 
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Waste leBfi lime — pet rid 
of disturbing annoyatiee — 

with \\iv Ilandi'pen on 

every desk 

Ever) bod)' tn your bu^ineii^ who writes 
— ffiim presidcni ti? ofike boy — appre- 
ciaies the efforiks? performance or this 
modc^rn writing instrument. Ju^t pick up 
the H;indi-pen» utid it ^ rif es — tn^ijn[f>\ 
5Jnoothl>\ The poini rests in fresh ink — 
a year's supply far average writirtg! No 
nil is a nee of frecyuent refillJof?. No coti- 
sunt dipping, clogging* flooding. Used 
by famous busincsip leaders. $230 toS-lS 
— including beautifuJ de luxe seis for 
executives. I IP*^ illus.,$4.rX). Equip your 
business with Ifandi-pen, s^ve time, work, 
and anntn ance* See youf stationer fcir de- 
tails 11 f lO-day tri*il opffer, or nrder direct. 

Sengbuseh Stlf-Closing Inkstand Co. 
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pcrsonalily of the men behind it. 

It Includes a cheerful p-eeting^. cour- 
teous attention, an atmosphere of 
**flmartnesfi/* and a feeling of happin*?ss 
throughout the entire orgariissation. Ev- 
ery move a business man makes, every 
contact he makcB with his bualness aa- 
flociates, hia customers, or the public, 

for or against him, S & W executiveis 
know Ihia. When they open a new cafe- 
teria it is a part of their plan to exceed 
themiieives in courteay, politeness and 
treatment of even the most menial 
workcr^s helper, the freightman who dc- 
Jivers equipment, or the street sweeper, 

It is true that topnotch executives, 
expenaive plants and heaps of capital 
are ansets in any business, but If the 
last customer is not sati-ffied^ assets turn 
Into liabilities. 

In a contact business customers want 
a show once in a while. If they don't get 
I it they grow tired and look for a good 
I time with a competitor. For almost two 
decades it has been one of the major 
principles in S & VV public relations 
consistently to create public interest. 
Whether the cafeterias need moderniza- 
lion or not, every four or fi\'c years their 
appearance is changed. They are 
brought up-to-date. S & W spends lav- 
ishly on construction, sound prooUng, air 
condilioni ngp escalators, magic eye 
doors, decoration and equipment, 

Whenev*^ there is an occasion for 
S W to give their customers an extra 
show, they do it* They celebrate anni- 
versaries, Cherry Blossom week. Easter, 
Haiiowe*en* Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and a score of other occasions by putting 
up elaborate decorations. 

Thursdays, when throughout the 
South it is the maid's night off, parents 
bring their children to S & W where they 
are entertained with music and Mickey 
I Mouse movies and get souvenirs before 
I they go home, 

i As in many of the country's most sue- 
I cessful enterprises, a great number of 
business-building suggestions came from 
tlie 30,000 patrons that eat daily in 



S A: W Cafeterias, At the door of each 
cafeteria are stamped butiness post 
cards. Customers use them freely 
Frank SherrUl replies to each i^ith an 
individual letter. He forgets about com- 
pliments but' gets busy on complaints 

And just what has all this done for 
Frank SherriU and his organ 1 scat Ion ? 
Weil, Jess than 20 years ago when he 
and his partner opened their first cafe- 
teria, they had a capital of $3,400. 
After they had Dpene(l their fourth cafe- 
teria* the partner sold out. Today Mr. 
SherrtU directs a business worth sever* 
al million dollars — -an investment that 
continued to grow right through the de- 
p region. 

In the depth of the depression every 
S Ic \V Cafeteria was air-conditioned 
and sound-proofed. New units were 
built and s^^'ung into booming operation 
when other businesses had to close down, 

Could yo\i spot him on the street as 
one of the most successful business merit 
or in his cafeterias as the president? Yoit 
might, if you look out for the quietest, 
and friendliest in dividual you have run 
across in 3'ears, But don't ask him 
whether he is the president of the or- 
ganization. He would smile and say he 
is just working there. You would not 
see him flnger- snap ping at a busy crew 
to mop the floor if a customer spills a 
cup of coffee. He would mop the floor 
himself before someone Blips and breaks 
a leg. He would Interrupt a conference 
to speak to a calling salesman, not let 
htm wait, b<> cause he has great respect 
for his time. He sits out In the open 
with all his office staff, has the oldest 
desk and a model T telephone. He lacks 
office pose and "big-shot*" temperament, 
He works in shirt sleeves and smokes 
nickel cigars. Eccentric?— Not by a 
long shot. He is merely one of the few 
proofs of the theory that ''the meek shall 
inherit the earth." 

Does it pay? 

It's profitable for him. 

He just bought a 11,000 acre island 
in the Atlantic. 




"Welcome lo our World's Fair — Ncs**'» what the h«ll 
Tnad« you think you could drt%'e through that red light 
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We Found a Way to 
Get Our Money 

(Coftfinued from pafje 29) 
inability to realize that the f undanientals 
of the business (depend upon money and 
not friendship. It seems to boil down to 
the problem of selling business and friend- 
ship as separate items rather than as a 
composite and combined commodity. 

We have a friend who frequently 
drops in to ask us for credit when we 
know that< as a business risk, he is 
blotto. It has always been a source of 
wonder to us why this man should g^ct 
angry witb us. If %ve were to ask him 
to make us a present of three days work 
he would definitely feel that we were 
chiselers* spongers or crooks. Yet* if we 
do not wish to make him the same pres- 
ent he feels hurt. We thought long on 
this psych olog^ical problem. Four months 
ago we tried a solution. It works. 

We reasoned that the underlying cause 
of the bad debt was not dishonesty. The 
customer was a bad debt as a result of 
the situation — and he did not deliherate- 
ly create the situation* He ne%''er really 
meant not to pay us. He just failed to 
pay. He failed to pay because he failed 
to include us in his budget — if he had 
enough "extra" we would find him hon- 
est. 

Solving the credit probkm 

DELVING deeper into the problem at 
hand we chose a test customer from our 
files. We did a bit of research work on 
this customer's business traits and in- 
stincts. We found that, although we had 
him "on the books" for some $40, this 
customer was a man above reproach in 
other transactions. He made approxi- 
mateJy $30 a week. His wage was paid 
to him as a laboring, not a technical, 
man. He had borrowed sums from vari- 
ous financial organizations and had al- 
ways paid them off on time. He had 
bought, within the past five years, two 
used cars through a finance company 
and had made his payments on schedule. 
A radio had been bought in the past 
year and thus far not a payment had 
been iate. We also found that he never 
got angry when paying these bills. Yet 
when we sent him a statement of a long 
overdue account he felt personally in- 
sulted. He was a good business risk for 
every one but us and the local shop- 
keepers. 

*'There must be a way/' my partner 
pointed out, *'Of getting our transac- 
tions on the basis which these other con- 
cerns enjoy. Our problem » it seems to 
me, is to get them to include our items 
in their budget," 

Right! Absolutely correct — ^but how 
to do this without hurting the feelings 
of the customer. There was our problem. 
We attacked it. 

WTien is a customer glad to pay ? He 
is glad to pay when he needs the ser- 
vice. Later on, unless he has included 
payment for this service on his program, 
he very likely will not be glad to pay* 
The business, in an inferential sense, is 
responsible for this inconvenience to this 




Great! And while you're 
in California why not take 
the time to stgdy those 
factory sites we've been 
considering? 



And that, Mr. Eastern Executive, is a 
way to kill two birds with om stone 

Two BIRDS with one scone! A great vacation and pt>Hsib]y, too, an 
important business problem solved! 

CALIFORNIA is One of the great markets of tlie nation. To thousands 
of eastern business concerns ir offers opportunities for business 
development and for the location of manufacturing plants. 




Bafjk of Atnmta*s 494 tf^ branch lo^akd m the heart ofTttmnre 
hhmd whtn if serm ihi ixhihitors and visitors at this gnat fair. 



SO, FOR YOUR VACATION THIS YEAR, come CO California ... to San 
Francisco and Treasure Island! See the Golden Gate International 
Exposicioti which adds its wonder attractions to the ever-present 
natural appeals of the land of sunshine. 

THEN, wliile you*re in CaOfornia, investigate the business opportu- 
nities it holds for you* Start your investigation ar Bank of America 
which covers California with 494 branches... which knows every sec- 
tion of California, from the Oregon line ro the Mexican border. Talk 
to Bank of America executives of the Business Extension Department 
ar the head office in San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

^^nk 0f Amertm 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 



TVJC^O MAIN OrFlCES 



San Frxncisco . 1 PoweJl Street 3<- Los Angeles , 660 SouiJi Spring Succt 
L&rtdmt Ea^iafiJ, hanking eS^e: 12 Nifh^lai Ltjtte, EC. 4, 

Blue and gold Bank of America Travelers Cheques are 
available chfough authorised baaks and agencies ever)'- 
where. Carry ibem ^vhcri you come to California. 
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FLORIDA OFFERS: 

pfrii^d tif >4'jJrj« Si> tt4ti- itttomt tit** l*t* 
opftMtmK fiftt*. tttt* Ji*ins ttfiti, Bfttfr 
thing. 

PENSACOLA OFFERS: 

Ad*Ai\t^:^ir'm*i tiM:»itti*n^ inHtd tfitnt porta- 
iitni. i^rrf* mai^ pttrt. Nrafht morkrttm 
N^iutst r^iourtef^ fritttdlf atiUudt* 

PctiMCoU invite* industry and cotntiterce. 
It has wliat indn^rtrj' and commerce tieiMl 
lor succeiiifiil and yrofi table ui>cratioiL Look 
at your map. Study tin; favorable Utcutioii 
of Pcnsiicpla, "Galcwiiy to Florida and tbe 
Gulf Coast", a natural port for Central and 
South Anicrk-an trade. ConsUkr FcnfiacoU's 
idc:il \%\ inff conditions ;ind its friendly at* 
tttudc tt> industry. 

Tcnsaeob miiteii yottr in<iuirit§. Address 
tile Jltmicipal Advertising Bward, 22 Vt t^ 
Garden Street, Pensacob, Florida, 

^betc'3 Oppotfunittj in 

PEMSHCOLR 



r L O R I D H ' On ^/re Qulh 




0^ 



so 



Home-Study 

Business Training 

Your O^pQrlurjity nfvcf he lji^k;rr ihm your 

preimrsitiDri^ Fri^pare now and n?ap tJic ri'ward* of 
ewf y succeffi. pj-cc 64-Fa|^c Booka Ti?ll Hoi*. Write 
NOW for hook yau want, or m:jil coujwn wiTh your 
name. i>rL^tii(ini ixRiUiun. lUKt addrciis in tiu^rgin today « 



□ fHfihtr Acf^ountancy 
OMdiI. Salt:tiiiTia.rtthl:|f 
OTraffiii Mdqmiicnivnt 

□ L»w: I>e^j3"'* of 1-1" B. 
GCciTnni^rriBJ Law 

C tod uvt rial Mftm'C 



n Q tJ «i n • t r t V * . 

□ C, I*. A. Caachiot 
a Effect I r« S^olclat 



LaSalle Extension University 



Distribution Services and Costs 

dlstrlbutlun and rLMuL-Uig comIm. Ijc (hti copy. 

Dfltit. of Di^trlibutloti 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wa^hinntc^n, D. C, 



uian. Our businesa* we reafioned, had In 
rnany cases really harmed the customer- 
After due thought we worded a 
mimeoK^raphcd sheet very carefully. It 
wan. In last analysis, a note pure and 
simple which itemized the type of ser- 
vice or sale and noted the payment 
schedule. When the first customer came 
In, who was to be our "guinea pig:," we 
were a bit apprehensive. He wanted a 
piston ring Job and wouldn't bave the 
money *til Fridaj' — good old Friday, We 
surprised him. 

"Mr. Johns/' we said, "we do not 
want to inconvenience you In this mat- 
ter. Your bill will approximate $20. We 
will make you out a statement and let 
you pay five a weeit until the bill is 
paid. That would probably be easier on 
you/' 

Mr. Johns beamed! He pointed out 
that he had never found anyone quite 
so thoughtful. 

*Thts will come within your budget?" 
we inquired. 



He Eij^nifled that it would. We told him 
we would make out a slip for our files. 
We noted the transaction — the type of 
service, the complete cost and the pay- 
ment schedule and showed him where 
to sign. He was happy to sign - he need- 
ed the service, Mi\ Johns did not miss a 
payment. We collected every cent— he's 
a good customer. 

Since that day, which was to prove 
so eventful for our bad debt situation, 
we have handled practically all accounts 
which had the slightest elements of risk 
in this way. In four months we have not 
lost a penny. Normally we would have 
lost 35 per cent of our credit t ran je- 
ttons. We are happy about this. Our 
bankbook looks better— wc inay en- 
largc- 

All this is fine— yet one thing still 
makes us mad. 

It makes us sore because human na- 
ture is such that we*ve gat to think out 
its budget for it But then™we're not 
tycoons. We run a garage. 



Reporters Will Come and Get If 



/Continued from pa fie 
u at ions of business news toward a busi* 
ness man readership, rather than an In- 
vest or-miniled one. and thus develop a 
vast potentiality of readership. 

Cooperation in handling news 

PROGRESSIVE newspapers are alert 
to this trend. Therefore, if business men 
will take the cue, they can obtain con- 
stnictive, good will publicity by making 
available news and feature material that 
is timely, informative and interesting. 
It is mainly a matter of cooper at ion » be- 
cause we newspapermen want it and will 
come and get it. 

Give us pictures — good pictures. We 
want feature material for articles on 
new prcKiucts, new manufacturing pi-oc- 
esses. new markets, and facts pertinent 
to trends and developments in sales, pro- 
motion and merchandtaing- Publicize 



your programs of expansion to make 
new things, make more jobs and put 
capital to work. That names make news 
is axiomatic, so give us career stories. 
You may have a new profit-sharing plan, 
or s<ime policy or practice that is unique. 

Good pictures are always welcome* 

It is important that business and in* 
dust rial photos show action, proper con* 
trasts in shading so as to reproduce 
well, and possess a certain dramatic 
^alr. The worker at his lathe must seem 
alive — doing something. 

Business editors want pictures of ex- 
ecutives and personalities. Anything 
pertaining to business affairs applies as 
much to pictures as to news stories* 
whether In chemicats, steel, railroads, 
agriculture, oil, utilities, retailing, pub- 
llshLng, communicatlona, textiles, elec- 
trical and heavy machinery and maiiu- 
facturlng and processing generally. 

A good photo is almost a story by it- 




Business ts itiherentty as interesting as any 
other phase of hitman endeavor, including sports 
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self: an ordjnary one is next to tiBeless, i 

What is feature story jnatenal? Sim- 
ply fitated, St ia almost anythbig^ of topi- 
cal aa contrasted with eventful or "spot"* ' 
news interest* In Uie realm of business 
it m^ghl relate to streamlining: the re- 
markable commercial success of the fish 
liver oUs; quick -frozen foods and refrig^- 
cration and their sig'nificance to foods 
merchandising; a new synthetic chemi- 
cal textile: the photographic micro-film; 
the domestic champagne industry' : geo- 
physical methods of prospecting for 
petroleum and minerals several thou- 
sand feet underground ; new methods of 
■'distilling" metals, and so on. 

There are trends In packaging* lac- 
quers, rare metals, insecticides. Today 
we have glass spun finer than human 
hair; obtain Industrial protlucts from 
milk, and make artificial siik from coal, 
air and water, Cilric acid, which gives 
the lemon its familiar tartness, is on its 
way to becoming an important indus- 
trial chL'mical. Much research is in prog- 
ress on turpentine and rosin. There are 
developments In compounded lumber 
and transparent plastics. These are only 
B few. And don't forget the pictures! 

Tliere are trends In tetall, wholesale 
and foreign trade, and good feature 
stories probably abound in other fields. 
They do In hanking and finanee, but this 
field is now adequately covered. 

Corporations might better publicise 
aspects of their research and technology. 
Not many years ago this was considered 
scientific news, but when American in- 
dustry today spends $180,000,000 a year 
on research, it becomes business news 
of real maj^nitude. This story is being 
dramatized at the New York World's 
Fair in $50,000,000 of corporate exhibits 
envisioning the "World of Tomorrow," 
A single chemical manufacturer, E. I. 
{Iu Pont de Nemours & Co.. spends 
around $7,000,000 annually on research, 
bvit the eloquent pay-off is that 40 per 
cent of du Font's sales in 1938 were on 
new products developed since 1927, A 
goo<l research story, with plclures, pre- 
rnted in the "something new and differ- 
ent*' manner makes interesting news- 
paper copy, smd is constructive publicity 
for your company. 

Maybe this will indicate aome of the 
malerittl newspapers would like. From 
the business mnn's viewpoint such sto- 
ries make a favorable Impression and so 
are beneficial. They are good for the 
newspapers and good for those who read 
them. 

However, there la one prime quallfl- 
cation. Avoid urging the kind of ma- 
terial on us which properly belongs In 

paid advertisement. The editor is re- 
miss in his responsibility if he publishes 
that kind of stuff While the wme divid- 
ing what is. and what is not, free adver* 
tt."»1n£r is concededly vague and hence 
'! iry. still there arc aspects to 
I ^ which are legitimately worthy 

hu^ecu for newspaper articles. 

Business Is inherently as int+'r»'sting" 
as any other phase of human - 
tru hirltnt: sports, politics or thi 

' TS are llmling that t»uL Busi- 
I lid learn it. too, because getting 

the goodwill of the public and kefplng 
it to*lay rt*qulre far more than just the 
exemplary leadership of a few progres- 
bIv*^ rriT iiMfitions. 
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How to 
Choose the Ri^ht Fence 

FOR YOUR BUSINESS PROPERTY 




YOt* uant n vtiirdy feitce ili;ir nil! miMv 
guard every foot of your properly line 
. . . one that hxiks well, will lant for years 
;t]id not ntpiire rmdy repairs. There's no 
ctouomy in Icavfo!; \mu- pra|>criy an ca*y 
prev for iPiicvcs ami marauders, 

linr. vUtiit i$ the ncj/if feme? How lo 
fiHH»Hc ii"' Mii(h depends on xour i^|>c of 
prcipcrty and maiiv other f acton. Our irrc 
l»fNtk on fence wiU help \(m <c\vct ilie uicKt 
jii.if lit.il iencc for y iiir iieeiU. 1 bi»i p.i^e 
1 H t€tk d h* s I T a le* r | d i f I ercn t I. i r vd ^ oi Jen < e — 
IclK vou ^vhat kind )ou need for hustncv%, 
pla\|;ifiunii» {^ch(M»l fir fc^iderjiial pri*j>erfy. 
1 His vmi hoiv ici gel tente ividi raiK th.n 
hutldc— {;aies that uon't dra;^ or dip 
— hf»u' to gel extra piomrinn ag^oni iiist 
vvidi fcritc ihat h gahani/rtl nftr f neaping. 

Whet her you need a te^v feet tif fence or 
Tillies u( it, uhethrr ycni aie |>t.itiiiiiig i«> 
binid a feme now or later, yrm iiet*i| tlii^ 
xaln.dilc b<:K*k. So mail the coiipcm. And 
lemrniher thai upon vetpie^t \t\n can have 
the ^rvicr% of a tlvilone factory trained 
inuiiierr. Me uill help Mihc your fence 
prolilem and gUc you an acnirate cumulate 
lit cn^i, 1 here is no cliarge for thi% scr%ice« 
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CYCtONE FENCE COMPANY 
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HOUSE OF MAGIC 



// 



In the G-E building at ihc NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR* rcn 
million vc>ti!i *>f msin-rnadfr )ighinin|c craa^h and thunder — ^thou- 
sandji see fur the i\TS\ time the modern marvel of teleriston — 
criice. in the grciic mural by Kiickwell Kent, ttiankind'a upward 
strugictc — see dramati^tedt in the **Hause of Magic," the mosc 
recent achieve me tii$ of G-E research. 

SAN FRANCISCO'S Trcii^iure Island h»% been painted with 
light hy General Elet-irit:, Here* the new G-Ii short-wave radio 
station \V 6XH!: carries news of the Fair to distiint lands. In the 
G*£ exhibit, the Magic Kitchen tells of new standards of lining 
— the *'House of Magic" reveals new wonders cif scienca, 

Wti INVITE vou to sec thcsc and clic other features of the 
G-E exhibits at the Fairs, not only bctatise they arc en- 
ter taininjE* and spectacular, but because they reveal the secret of 
America's progress. They sho%v how American industry, by 
developing new products, improving them, and learning to 
make them inexpensive, has made it possible ft>r miiltons of 
peopJe to have more of the good things of life. In this process 
of creating mork oooos for more people at less cosi, which 
has made the American living standard the highest in the 
world, G-E scientists, engineers, and workmen ha%e played an 
important part. \'isit the G-E exhibits and see for yourself this 
work of General Electric research, which today is building 
even higher living standards fur the people of America, 

G'E rwstartk an J engineering have saitJ the puhtic from ten i& one 
hnmlred ihtluri fur ci f n Jaflar thry Uavt earneJ /^r General EUdric 
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Alibi 'Whiskered Figures"^?.. 

if sliuply cant be dont! 




Late figures are a needless hiiidraiiee to every man iif management . < . 

That's \fhy many a business executive has gone on record in favor oi- 
Remington Rand Taeulatinc Machines, m just about the following words: 



'^WeVe all agreed we urgently need up-to-date fig- 
ures. Not only faster figures, but also reports that 
tell us all the facts we ought to know. If we knew 
more about what s behind the figures we get, each of us 
could Lake firmer control of the divisionii we manage. 

''Our present bookkeeping won't let us accomplish 
thjs^ so I spent some time studying something that 
will. Let me tell you what I've learned about Rem- 
ington Rand Tabulating Machines. 
"First, 1 was impressed with their operating sinipliC' 
ity, I found only three major steps needed to get 
facts into printed report form. Every step is mechan- 
ically fast. ..mechanically accurate. Installation is easy, 
too. With proper planning, the change from our pres- 
cnt system can be made without a hitch. Norwould we 
require any long, expensive training of our personnck 

''In talking with several users, I gained ample evidence 
of the outstanding dependability 
of Remington Rand Tabulating 
Machines. Frankly, gentlemen, that 
evidence amazed me. To a man, 
these executives arc firmiy con- 



vinced that for speed and accuracy^ this mechanical 
bookkeeping method has no equal. 

"These machines are the answer to our problem of 
late figures and incomplete reports. Hundreds of cor- 
porations all over the country are using this equip- 
ment today. Some are larger than we, but many are 
smaller. At any rate, we owe it to ourselves to get 
the facts. I move we ask the Remington Rand sales- 
man to come here tomorrow." 

Phone your nearbst Remington Rand office today. 
Or write or wjre Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Division, Dept. Buffalo, N. (In Canada^ 
i*n» Bay Streei; Toronto,) Sales and service in every 

PRINCIPAL city throughout Nor TH AmERICA. 

(jt'I ViJiir Figure farls fV(iriipt/y 

Remington Rand 

• TAIUILATING MACHINES FdH • 
IJOOIiFiEEPINO Xm ACCtllllNTING 
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The pause 
that refreshes 

Bright and cheerful soda foiin- 
tains are America's favorite 
meeting place* They offer you 
a chance to pause . . • relax and 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola... 
pure refreshment . . . familiar to 





AND THEN WHAT? 



Some places^ nails don't keep on being nails. 
Surh a«i in certain oil fielflt<, where there is H-jS 
in the air- (Remember your chemistry?) There, 
orrlinary naiU lo^^e no time in becoming just a 
crumbly clienucal formula, 

Wlien nails theni*ielveB won't liolrl together, 
linngs just pretty miirh fall apart* 

Since that would be highly inconvenient, they 
cull on us for ready stocks of Alcoa Aluminunt 
Nails that do hold together- 
Nails of Alcoa Aluminum didn't just liappen. It 
seemed a logical place for Aluminum's natural re- 
sistance to corrosion lo lie genuinely usefuL we 
worked oiU the right alloy of Alcoa Aliunimnti to 



du the job, found out what sizes and types you 
would be likely to want, and there you are. 

Of other logical ways for AluminumV resistauir 
to corrosion to be put to work, there is no end. 

Every lime corrosion, plain nr fancy- rears its 
ugly head, it is a signal to a^k the fpiestion: Would 
Alcoa Alumirutni put an end to tins troul>le? 

We've been answering that question in the affirm- 
ative for many business men, with many different 
alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. Sometimes the answer 
IS a simple nalL Sometimes it's a mammoth tank. 
Sometimes it's Aluminum Paint. Or it might be an 
Aluminum casting- 
Have you such a question? Aluminum Company 
of America. 2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



ALCOA 




ALCOA -ALUMINUM 




££r UP^ UGHT UP A CAMBi./ 

S/MOKERS find: CAMELS NEVER JANGLE THE NERVES 



